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Schubert Song Autographs in the 


Whittall Collection 


USICAL notation is often con- 

sidered an inadequate record of 

a composer’s musical thought in 
its subtler ramifications. This very short- 
coming increases the importance of repro- 
ducing its complicated symbols accurately. 
As Oswald Jonas has pointed out,’ musi- 
cal autographs are no longer considered 
merely fascinating exhibit pieces, but are 
recognized as being, in many cases, of 
more value as primary sources than early 
editions, which were sometimes inaccu- 
rate either through a publisher’s careless- 
ness or his misguided ‘‘improvements.” 
Writers on music have frequently found 
them not only more dependable sources, 
but also have realized their value in 
revealing a composer’s “workshop” 
methods and processes. Composers and 
performing artists, knowing the barriers 
of many over-edited popular editions, 
refer more and more to autograph sources 
for a complete picture of a great composer’s 
intentions. 

The Annual Report of the Librarian of 
Congress for 1941 announced (p. 120) the 
establishment of the Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall Foundation Collection, one of 
whose primary aims was to assemble an 
outstanding collection of musical auto- 
graphs. The Collection “‘was made possi- 
ble by the characteristic generosity of 
Mrs. Whittall, who presented . . . a sum 
of money for the purchase of a remarkable 
collection of original manuscripts formerly 
in the possession of the late Dr. Jerome 





1 “Adventures with Manuscripts,” Music Li- 
brary Association, Notes, Mar. 1946, III, p. 135. 





Stonborough of Vienna. The composers 
represented in this collection are Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Michael Haydn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Clara Schumann, Wagner, and 
Weber. Many of the manuscripts are 
typical of their composers’ most important 
work.” Among the Schubert manuscripts 
were six solo songs and a fragment of a 
seventh: Die Forelle (text by Schubart), 
Cora an die Sonne and Abendstandchen, an Lina 
(texts by Baumberg), Todtengraber-Weise 
(text by Schlechta), Einsamkeit (text by 
Mayrhofer), Hoffnung (text by Goethe), 
and the last half of Thekla, eine Geister- 
stimme (text by Schiller, second setting). 

Autographs of Schubert are unusually 
valuable from several points of view. Only 
a relatively small part of his long list of 
compositions appeared in print during 
his lifetime, and so in many cases the 
posthumous first editions and some re- 
publications of his works were full of 
careless or wilfull inaccuracies.2 Mandy- 
czewski, evaluating the early sources of 
Schubert’s songs used in preparing the 
complete edition, says: 

The autographs, of which 415 were at our dis- 
posal, proved to be the most useful of these ma- 
terials. They were used not only as direct sources, 
but also were remarkably useful as comparative 
criteria for all other sources. Schubert’s auto- 
graphs almost never leave any doubt as to his 
intentions. His handwriting was as clear, plain, 
and forceful as his thoughts 


Worse than the original editions [published 
during Schubert’s lifetime] are the first editions 


2 Cf. Georg Kinsky, “‘Schuberthandschriften in 
deutschem Privatbesitz,” Bericht tiber den Inter- 
nationalen Kongress fiir Schubertforschung. Augsburg, 
1929, p. 158. 























of those songs which were not edited by Schubert 
himself. A few of these, which appeared during 


his life or shortly thereafter as supplements to 
newspapers and almanacs seem to be carefully 
prepared and dependable; but most of them ap- 
peared only after Schubert’s death with those 
publishers with whom he had been previously 
associated, and, on closer comparison with the 
original manuscripts, these turn out to be highly 
undependable The publishers arbitrarily 
altered texts, keys, or even separate parts of songs, 
sometimes shortening a song or adding an intro- 
duction or a ritornel when none had been given, 
and they were also carelessly and inaccurately 
engraved.? 


A third source, the contemporary copies 
collected by Schubert’s friend, Joseph von 
Witteczek, is described by Mandyczewski 
as containing the “usual mechanical 
copyist’s errors.’’ ‘ 

In spite of the efforts of such scholars as 
Mandyczewski and Friedlander to collect 
autographs as sources for the Schubert 
Werke, they had to depend in many cases 
on the contemporary copies and early 
editions which they felt were inferior. 
Four of the Schubert song manuscripts in 
the Whittall Foundation Collection were 
not available at that time and therefore 
are unpublished primary sources. The 
manuscript of Die Forelle, dated Oct. 1821, 
contains a version which is additional to 
the four in the complete edition and has 
never appeared in print. No source is 
listed for the complete edition of Cora an 
die Sonne, and that for Abendstandchen, an 
Lina was a contemporary copy owned by 
Witteczek. For their version of 7 odtengra- 
ber-Weise the editors were forced to use a 
posthumous first edition. 

One of four autographs in existence, 
the manuscript of Dze Forelle is an almost 
perfect copy. It consists of one leaf 
(front and back), 31% x 23 cm., oblong, 
15 staves, 57 measures [see illustrations]. 
The notation is precise and clear even 


3 Eusebius Mandyczewski. Franz  Schubert’s 
Werke. Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel, Ser. XX, Bd. 
1, Vorwort, pp. iv, v. 


4 Thid. 


though it appears to have been written 
rapidly. There is only one small cor- 
rection where an unnecessary chord-tone 
has been eliminated, probably by pen- 
knife erasure. The leaf has been folded 
twice to a size perhaps suitable for inclu- 
sion in a letter. The heading, signature, 
and date, running across the top of the 
leaf, are in Schubert’s hand: “Die Forelle/ 
von Schubart [space] Frz. Schubert Mia 
[manu propria] Oct. 1821.” In the upper 
right corner, apparently in another hand, 
is the notation: “‘Nr 42.” 

An unsigned document accompanying 
this manuscript tells the story of its obscu- 
rity until it turned up in a small town in 
Austria during the early part of this century 
as part of a collection owned by Frau 
Maria Jagla, principal of a music school. 
The collection ‘‘came to her through her 
father, Johann Latzelsberger, who died on 
Aug. 3, 1885, and who, in addition to 
managing his farm and bakery in All- 
hartsberg was an_ enthusiastic 
music lover.” The succession of previous 
owners started with a Freiherr von Stiebar. 
He died only in 1874, but had lived during 
Schubert’s lifetime, and the document 
speculates on the possibility of his having 
acquired the manuscript from Schubert 
himself. Stiebar’s Schloss and its contents, 
including a collection of music manuscripts, 
were bought successively by a Herr 
Klammer of Graz and his son, a Baron 
Miihlborn, and a Dr. Josef Steinhauser, 
whose purchase was made in 1882. 
Latzelsberger had in turn purchased the 
music collection, and on his death it went 
to his children. The portion inherited by 
Maria Jagla included the autograph of 
Die Forelle. Uf even the framework of this 
story is accurate, we can understand why 
the manuscript’s existence was unknown 
to men like Kreissle von Hellborn,*® 


5 Heinrich Kreissle von Hellborn. The Life of 
Franz Schubert. London, 1869; translation by 
Arthur Duke Coleridge. 
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Original manus ript of Schubert's DIE FORELI}I 








Nottebohm,® and Mandyczewski.’ 

The new manuscript is especially inter- 
esting because of the light it throws on the 
mysterious origin of the introductory mea- 
sures. Clearly dated October 1821 in 
Schubert’s hand, the Whittall manuscript 
has a five-measure piano prelude before 
the entrance of the voice. On the other 
hand the four versions of the complete 
edition contain no introduction whatever. 
The first of these was taken from a trans- 
cript made by a contemporary and dated 
1817, the second from an autograph dated 
in another hand February 21, 1818, the 
third from an undated autograph,’ and 
the fourth from an undated autograph 
which probably originated before Decem- 
ber 1820. The reason for this assumption 
is that the edition published as a Belage to 
the Wiener Keitschift fiir Kunst, dated 
December 9, 1820, is identical with it in 
every respect. Likewise the first separate 
sheet music edition of 1825 begins without 
a piano prelude, being identical with the 
1820 Betlage. Diabelli, the publisher of 
this edition, produced an additional issue 
also in 1825 as part of a series entitled 
“Philomele, eine Sammlung der belieb- 
testen Gesange mit Begleitung des Piano- 
forte.” According to Max Friedlander 
this series publication contained for the 
first time a six-measure introduction which 
has been followed in most modern edi- 
tions. Friedlander, commenting on these 
introductory measures as they appear in 
the Peters edition of the song, says, in 
essence, that whether the six-measure intro- 
duction originated with Schubert is not 
entirely certain. Several of the Schubert 


* Gustav Nottebohm. Thematisches Verzeichniss 
der im Druck erschienenen Werke von Franz Schubert. 
Vienna, 1874. 

7 Op. cit. 

§ Mandyczewski points out in his introduction to 
series XX of the Werke that the designations Erste, 
Kweite, Dritte Fassung, etc. are not always to be 
understood chronologically, since in some cases 
exact dates are not known. 








songs published in the posthumous edition 
have introductions, which the manuscripts 
do not contain. In several of these cases— 
for example, An den Mond (Ed. Peters, 
Band VI, p. 55) and Der Rattenfanger 
(Band VI, p. 52)—these introductions are 
so tasteless that the author of this Supple- 
ment is firmly convinced that they did not 
originate with Schubert, but with Diabelli 
or one of the composer’s friends.? Gerald 
Abraham,” informed by Otto Erich 
Deutsch of the 1821 autograph, observed 
that now only the first measure of the 
Philomele was unauthentic. 


Actually, of course, even this first meas- 
ure can not be called unauthentic in any 
real sense, since it is the same as that 
under the last vocal note of each verse, 
and the entire six-measure introduction 
simply reproduces the postlude of the song. 
The 1821 manuscript, however, finally 
gives us positive documentation for any 
introduction. To judge from the docu- 
ments, this was not part of the original 
plan, but sometime between the auto- 
graph used as the basis for the first edition 
of December 9, 1820 and the autograph 
of October 1821, Schubert must have hit 
upon the idea of adding an introduction. 
Just where the six-measure prelude in the 
Philomele came from, however, is still un- 
known. It may have been Diabelli’s own 
idea, or Schubert may have suggested it 
to him. There may even have been an 
autograph with these introductory meas- 
ures. Both Schubert’s habit of making 
several copies or “versions” of his songs 
and his custom of performing them fre- 
quently in the informal circle of Schu- 
bertians, suggest that the conceptions of 


9 Schubert-Album, Supplement; Varianten und Revi- 
stonsbericht zum ersten Bande der Lieder von Franz 
Schubert. Leipzig, C. F. Peters, 1884, pp. 57-58; 
p57, fm 4. 

10 The Music of Schubert. N. Y., 1947, p. 282, 
f.n.1. An apparent slip in this footnote refers to 
a two-measure, rather than a six-measure intro- 
duction in the Peters edition. 


























his songs were of a varying or almost im- 


provisatory nature. Not one of the five 
manuscript sources of Die Forelle (one copy 
and four autographs) is identical with any 
other. 

Also in this connection, the Whittall 
autograph may offer limited but impor- 
tant evidence to the schools of thought 
about Schubert’s composition techniques. 
Those who maintain that, despite his al- 
most unfailing freshness and spontaneity, 
he was a painstaking and logical reviser 
of his work," will find this last version hard 
to reconcile with their theory, since it re- 
turns in several instances to what could 
be considered the less-developed phrases 
of the earlier manuscript sources. Then 
those who cite his lack of self-criticism and 
conscious revision as his only basic weak- 
ness /? will find the introductory measures 
and the melodic changes, which add un- 
doubted grace and balance, difficult to 
account for. Perhaps a “middle-of-the- 
road” stand is better. In the case of Die 
Forelle, probably a favorite of Schubert’s, 
his basic conception of the song remained 
the same, but he surely made important 
alterations, sometimes developing a melo- 
dic idea more elaborately and sometimes 
returning to a simpler but perhaps fresher 
version. This seems to reveal a composer 
not averse to change, whose conception 
of his work refused to become static. 

Another autograph not located for the 
complete edition bears the identification 
in Schubert’s hand: ‘‘Cora an die Sonne. 
[space] Am 22. Aug. 1815.” This is on one 
side of a single leaf (with Abendstandchen 
on the other side), 31% x 23% cm., 
oblong, 16 staves, 14 measures. A change 
in the time signature at the beginning, 


11 Cf. Eusebius Mandyczewski, of. cit., p. iv; 
and Hans Hollander, “Franz Schubert’s Repeated 
Settings of the Same Song Texts,” Musical Quar- 
terly, Oct. 1928, XIV, p. 563. 

12 Cf. Sir George Grove, “‘Schubert,” Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. London, 1940, 
IV, pp. 628-29. 


one slight melodic alteration, and a re- 
distribution of chord-tones in two in- 
stances may identify this as the brief 
song’s original draft. Schubert has written 
out the second and third stanzas in the 
space left underneath the song. The hand- 
writing of a notation in ink near the lower 
left corner, “Lied de F. Schubert ecrit 
par lui méme,” is probably identified by a 
phrase in still another note pencilled 
underneath, ‘‘ecriture de Maurice Schles- 
inger.” (Schlesinger was the famous 
Parisian music publisher.) Other pencil- 
led marks include an ornamental figure 
at bottom center and several numbers, 
apparently unrelated to each other, which 
may have designated the leaf’s place in 
some previous collections. To the right 
of and slightly lower than the title, is 
what appears to be the word “‘gestrichen,” 
which may refer in some way to a large 
cross mark extending over the brace, the 
clef signs, and the key signature of the 
first line. 

The song on the other side of this leaf 
has the heading written by Schubert: 
‘‘Abendstandchen. An Lina. [space] Am 
23. August 1815.” It includes 16 staves 
and 20 measures. Again the one change, 
an important melodic alteration involving 
nine notes of the piano introduction, may 
indicate a first draft. Only one of the 
song’s eight stanzas is written out here. 
To the left of bottom center is the note, 
“Lied inedit de Frangois Schubert ecrit 
de sa propre main,” apparently also 
written by Maurice Schlesinger. Placed 
vertically to the left of the page and written 
in roman script in large characters cover- 
ing almost two-thirds of the leaf’s height 
is the phrase, ‘“‘Eigenthum der K. K. 
Hofmusikhaus [?], /C. A. Spina.” Another 
note begins near the center underneath 
the music, ‘‘Pour Madame Maria Leinst [?] 
par C. A. Spina.” The history of this 
leaf includes Maurice Schlesinger as a 
onetime owner, and a listing in a 1907 cat- 
alog of Leo Liepmannsohn, the Berlin 
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antiquary. With further inquiry, the notes 
mentioning the names of C. A. Spina 
(the well-known Viennese music publisher) 
and Madame Maria Leinst [?] may trace 
a fuller story of its ownership. 

For Cora an die Sonne, Nottebohm * lists 
editions by Holle (Wolfenbiittel), Schrei- 
ber (Vienna), and Senff (Leipzig); but 
apparently Abendstandchen found its first 
and only publication in the complete 
edition. 

There is further opportunity for eval- 
uating the Diabelli Nachlass edition 
as a source for the Werke publication of 
Todtengraber-Weise,* now that the auto- 
graph is available for comparison. The 
title page uses roman script for the inscrip- 
tion, “Todtengraber-Weise/von/Schlechta,” 
and the one other notation on the page is 
a single word in the lower right corner 
which may also be the name Schlechta in 
German script. There are four leaves, 
32 x 25% cm., 16 staves, 119 measures. 
This unique copy contains several pencil 
notations and alterations, which point to 
its probable use in the publication of the 
first edition by Anton Diabelli. The 
title page quoted above has been altered 
to correspond exactly with the caption of 
this edition: ‘Todtengraber-Weise/[Ge- 
dicht] von [vom]/[Freyh. von] Schlechta.” 
A pencilled 3 in the center of the page 
corresponds to its position in Lieferung 15. 
Throughout the music manuscript large 
numerals show the engraver’s estimates of 
the length of pages and even of lines. His 
page estimates were accurate except for 
page five, which began one measure later; 


18 Op, cit., p. 193. 

M4 FE. g., Mandyczewski’s doubts concerning the 
authenticity of an 8¥*---+-+----- sign in the 
piano accompaniment under the last eight notes 
of the vocal line can be dispelled. The manu- 
script contains the sign clearly in Schubert’s hand 
and indicates, not with strict accuracy but with 
reasonable clarity, that both hands are to play an 
octave higher. 

18 Franz Schubert’s nachgelassene musikalische Dich- 
tungen. Vienna, Lieferung 15, Nr. 3. 








but the estimates for line lengths were not 
so often correct. In several cases the edi- 
tor has apparently also changed or rear- 
ranged a few words of the text. There are 
two sets of numbers—one for the leaves 
(4) and one for the pages (7—the title 
page is numbered and the back page is 
blank); leaf numbers three and four have 
been crossed out; a number 74 in another 
kind of ink was marked out at the same 
time as the number four on the last leaf.'® 
There are a few erasures and some correc- 
tions, probably made by Schubert him- 
self. Apparently there was no record of 
the manuscript’s existence until it was 
listed in his catalog LXXVI by Karl 
Ernst Henrici of Berlin in 1922. 


The manuscript of Einsamkeit consists of 
12 leaves (unnumbered; last two leaves 
blank), 31% x 23% cm., 14 staves, 411 
measures. Even though it bears the date 
and signature “Juny 1822 Frz. Schubert 
Mia [manu propria]’”’ in his handwriting, 
the song must have been composed in the 
summer of 1818, according to Deutsch.” 
For the first time since he had given up his 
teaching position and left his father’s 
house, Schubert had had the offer of com- 
paratively steady employment as a music 
teacher in the family of Count Johann 
Esterh4zy, and had gone with the Count’s 
entourage to spend the summer at his 
country seat at Zseliz in Hungary. The 
lowliness of his station in the Esterhazy 
household and absence from his friends 
were not sufficient to dampen his enthu- 
siasm for the beautiful country and his 
satisfaction in his own work. On August 
18 he wrote to his friend Franz von 


Schober: 


I am quite well. I live and compose like a god, 
as though that were as it should be. Mayrhofer’s 


18 It was frequently Schubert’s habit to re-use 
paper originally intended for some other composi- 
tion. Cf. Sir George Grove, op. cit., IV, p. 592. 

17Otto Erich Deutsch. The Schubert Reader. 
N. Y., 1947, p. 93. 

















































“Solitude”? [Einsamkeit] is ready, and I believe it 
to be the best I have done, for I was without a 
care.'8 


The date 1822, however, is obviously con- 
temporary with the rest of the manu- 
script, and, contrary to some authorities, 
it seems reasonable to believe with 
Deutsch '* that the original draft of the 
song is not extant, and that this 1822 copy, 
the basis for the song’s publication in the 
complete edition, is the only extant auto- 
graph. In addition to several changes 
probably made by Schubert, lower bass 
notes have been pencilled into two pas- 
sages apparently by another hand. Ac- 
companying the manuscript is a card 
on which is mounted an entry from a 
Henrici catalog describing the item. 
Notations in ink on the card indicate 
that it was bought in November 1924 
at a Henrici auction, possibly by Max 
Friedlander who owned it at one time. 
Again the manuscript of Hoffnung is an 
almost perfect copy. It is on one side of a 
single leaf (on the reverse side is a frag- 
ment of Thekla), 31% x 24% cm., oblong, 
16 staves, 34 measures, and bears the 
title ‘Hoffnung [space] Schmp [Schubert 
manu propria] von Goethe.” One of two 
extant Reinschriften, it contains but two 
slight erasures—one apparently eliminat- 
ing only a blemish in the paper and 
another simply arranging better spacing 
for a contrapuntal inner voice in the ac- 
companiment. One word of the text was 
changed by crossing out the original and 
inserting the new word above the vocal 
line. This version in E major and the 


8 Jbid., p. 93. 
9 Jbid., p. 94. 


other Reinschrift in F major, owned by the 
Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek 
in Berlin (Schubert, 32), were the only 
autographs available when the two ver- 
sions were published in the complete edi- 
tion. The Niederschrift (also in F major), 
discovered since that edition, was listed by 
Henrici of Berlin in 1923.% The Whittall 
Collection copy was formerly owned by 
Ludwig Herbeck, son of Johann Herbeck, 
the well-known Viennese conductor re- 
sponsible for the introduction of Schubert’s 
“‘Unfinished” Symphony in B minor. 

The fragmentary copy of Thekla, eine 
Geisterstimme, on the reverse side of Hoff- 
nung, contains 24 measures (measure 20 to 
the end). There are a number of erasures, 
principally in the last six measures. The 
indication ‘“‘Fine’”’ in Schubert’s hand in 
the lower right corner has been crossed out. 
Even though this fragment was referred to 
for the complete edition, this as well as the 
first edition of Diabelli shows a consider- 
able change in distribution of words in the 
final line of the song with resulting rhyth- 
mic alterations in the melody. Whether 
Schubert sanctioned the change is not 
known. 

Since the establishment of the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Foundation in 1941, Mrs. 
Whittall has added numerous items to the 
Foundation’s collection of autographs. 
The manuscripts described above now 
form a small part of what has grown to be 
probably the most important collection of 
its kind in the United States. 

FRANK C. CAMPBELL 
Music Division 


* First page reproduced in facsimile in Henrici 
catalog LXXXI. 
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Developments, I 


/ NHE Library of Congress assumed 
responsibility for the Microfilm 
Laboratory of the Benjamin Frank- 

lin Library in Mexico City in November 

1948, and thereby entered a new phase in 

its acquisition of Hispanic source materials. 

The step was an important but not an 

unexpected one, for the Library’s interest 

in Mexicana goes back to almost the 
beginnings of the institution. Thomas 

Jefferson’s concern to purchase for his 

private library everything published on 

the Americas is well known, and as early 
as 1809 he wrote to Dr. Benjamin Barton: 

‘““Mexico is one of the most interesting 

countries of our hemisphere, and merits 

every attention” (1). 

The Mexican Minister to Washington 
in 1830, Sr. José Maria Tornel, helped to 
establish the present healthy and extensive 
exchange and gift relationship between 
Mexican institutions and the Library by 
presenting a copy of the “‘Instructions of 
the Count Revillagigedo, viceroy of Mex- 
ico, to his successor in 1794” (2). It is 
worth emphasizing that this first important 
acquisition from Mexico was a copy of a 
manuscript and was a gift. The war with 
Mexico brought a practical and urgent 
need for acquiring information on our 
neighbor, and on August 4, 1848, the 
Joint Committee of Congress on the 
Library resolved: ‘“That the Librarian be 
authorized to purchase all the constitu- 
tions and laws of Mexico, and also to sub- 
scribe for a newspaper published in Vera 
Cruz and for one published in the City of 
Mexico” (3). Here we see the emphasis 
on law and legal literature which has 
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become of ever increasing importance in 
the traditions of the Library and which is 
reflected faithfully in the Library’s micro- 
film program now being undertaken in 
Mexico. 

The half-century after the Mexican 
War was a long period of slow gestation 
for the Library as a whole, including the 
Mexican collection. Yet even then the 
material available was used, for it is re- 
corded that during the dark days of the 
Civil War, Mr. William H. Seward, Secre- 
tary of State, visited the Library and 
“posted himself on the history of Mexico 
and the life of Napoleon” (4). The in- 
auguration of the new building in 1897 
led to a re-examination of the purposes of 
the Library. The Librarian, John Russell 
Young, stated that “The interblending of 
Spanish-American history with that of the 
United States makes it advisable that we 
should continue to strengthen ourselves in 
that department . . it would be wise 
in the development of the manuscript de- 
partment to note particularly what per- 
tains not only to the United States, but to 
America in general. Canada, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, the West Indies, but 
more especially the countries to the 
south—Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica—should have especial attention’’ (5). 

The Handbook of Manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of Congress (1918) demonstrates how 
well this policy was put into effect, for 
there is much Mexican material listed. 
Moreover, it was used, for the Manu- 
scripts Division reported in 1919, “The 
papers called for show an increasing in- 
terest in Central and South American 















































history, and in the history of Spanish con- 
trol in America” (6). Since the Handbook 
appeared, the flow of Mexican material 
has continued, most of it by gift. Mr. 
George R. G. Conway, an enlightened 
and devoted collector-historian of Mexico 
City, presented 46 volumes of typewritten 
manuscripts from the Archivo General de 
la Nacién in Mexico City and elsewhere, 
relating for the most part to Englishmen 
and the Inquisition in Mexico, 1559-77 
(7). The Bancroft Library of the Uni- 
versity of California, through its Librarian, 
Herbert Ingram Priestley, presented to 
the Law Library a microfilm copy of the 
first legal code printed in America, the 
ordinances issued by Viceroy Antonio de 
Mendoza in 1543 and printed by the 
famous Juan Pablos. In 1929 came the 
Connor collection of several thousand 
pages of transcripts and photostats of 
manuscripts in Spanish archives relating 
to the colonial history of Florida, accu- 
mulated by Jeannette Thurber Connor. 

Another type of gift was made by Dr. 
Silvio Zavala of the Museo Nacional de 
Historia of Mexico who, while carrying 
on research in the Library of Congress in 
1939 as a Guggenheim Fellow, lent to the 
Library his collection of microfilms of 
manuscripts on Indian labor in Mexico 
during the colonial period so that en- 
largements could be made. These manu- 
scripts form a part of the Archivo General 
del Hospital de Jests, formerly the papers 
of the Hernan Cortés family. During the 
last ten years, Professor France V. Scholes, 
of the University of New Mexico, has 
transferred, on behalf of the Division of 
Historical Research of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, some 30,000 
pages of reproductions of manuscripts in 
Mexican and Spanish archives relating 
mainly to Yucatan in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1941 for example, 13,027 prints, 
22,779 photofilms, and 267 pages of type- 
written transcripts were received from 
this source (8). 
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The most important acquisition, how- 
ever, was the collection of original manu- 
scripts on Mexico and Peru donated by 
Mr. Edward S. Harkness in 1929. The 
Mexican documents consist of 2,600 folios 
and are mostly the product of sixteenth- 
century law suits in which the conqutstador 
Hern4n Cortés and his son Martin Cortés, 
the Marqués del Valle, were involved. 
The greater number have to do with the 
proceedings in criminal suits against the 
alleged participants in the conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government of New Spain 
and crown the Marqués del Valle (9). 
As an indication of the continuation of the 
pleasant policy inaugurated by Minister 
Tornel in 1830, the Library presented in 
1944 a complete set of microfilm enlarge- 
ments of the Mexican portion of the Hark- 
ness Collection to the Museo Nacional de 
Historia, of which Dr. Zavala is Director. 

Music as well as manuscripts was ac- 
quired. A gift is recorded, for example, of 
a “‘collection of Mexican bugle calls, con- 
taining the Degiiello, a composition of very 
early origin” (10). The late John Lomax, 
however, was responsible for the most 
creative work in this field, for he collected 
the Hispanic folk music still cherished by 
the Spanish-speaking population of Texas. 
In 1936 he spent some weeks there record- 
ing the music of “Los Pastores,” a miracle 
play brought from Spain over 300 years 
ago by the Franciscans. Handed down 
orally for all these years, the text and the 
music have undergone many changes 
which Lomax recorded for the Archive of 
American Folksong of the Library, with 
the help of Father Tranchesi, Pastor of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe Church in San 
Antonio. He also recorded ‘“‘Las Posa- 
das,”’ the singers coming from the Guild 
of San Antonio Midwives. 

Another type of Mexican material 
assiduously collected by the Library is 
that on Indian languages. The Schuller 
collection in 1913 laid down an excellent 
foundation, which was steadily strength- 
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ened by reproductions of manuscripts 
and books largely purchased from the 
Maya scholar William Gates. The manu- 
scripts, written mainly in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in various In- 
dian languages and dialects of Central 
America and Mexico, comprise diction- 
aries, vocabularies, grammars, calendars, 
compendiums, discourses, sermons, and 
treatises on doctrine which afford a wealth 
of source material for a knowledge of 
native American languages (11). 

The Library’s acquisitions have also re- 
flected the turbulent years of the Mexican 
Revolution. In 1921 extensive files of 
Mexican newspapers covering the years 
1911-20 were received. There are 149 
separate titles in the collection, and papers 
of practically all parties and the personal 
organs of the various revolutionary leaders 
are represented. Besides the better-known 
papers—such as El Demécrata, El Heraldo 
de México, El Universal, and Excelstor— 
there are papers of which only a few num- 
bers were ever issued, either because money 
or paper was lacking, or because they were 
suppressed and their editors banished. 
The heat and the struggle of the Revolu- 
tion are shown by the titles of these papers 
—El Gladiador, La Guillotina, El Hombre 
libre, Regeneracién, El Renovador (12). 

All this rich harvest of acquisitions was 
largely unplanned and came to the 
Library by gift and exchange, or occa- 
sionally by purchase. The microfilm 
development currently under way in 
Mexico is a planned project, but it is not 
the first of the Library’s attempts to bring 
to Washington and to make available 
documents from Mexico or bearing on 
Mexican history. For in 1913 the Library 
of Congress entered into a cooperative ar- 
rangement with the University of Cali- 
fornia and the University of Texas to 
obtain transcripts from Mexican archives. 
Other similar material relating to the 
history of the Southwest under Spanish 
rule was acquired in 1915 through Prof. 








Herbert E. Bolton of the University of 
California and through Prof. Eugene C. 
Barker of the University of Texas (13). 
Later, beginning in 1926, further acquisi- 
tions from the Mexican archives were 
made through Prof. Charles W. Hackett 
of the University of Texas. 

Work in Spanish archives was begun in 
1914, under the direction of Dr. William 
E. Dunn of the University of Texas and 
was continued at varying rates of speed 
until the Library undertook in 1927 its 
first large-scale operation for copying 
manuscripts in foreign archives relating to 
the history of America, with funds pro- 
vided by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Some 2,500,000 pages of material were 
reproduced during the seven-year period 
the project was carried on, and a consider- 
able portion of it came from Spanish and 
Mexican archives. 

The Mexican portion of the Rockefeller 
project was started in September 1929, by 
Prof. France V. Scholes. For three years 
representatives of the Library searched in 
Mexican archives for documents on the 
history of the Southwest and on Mexican- 
United States political and economic rela- 
tions. The principal archives used were 
the Archivo General de la Nacién, prob- 
ably the largest and most important single 
collection of colonial manuscript material 
in the Western Hemisphere, and the 
Archivo General de la Secretaria de Rela- 
ciones Exteriores (14). Other archives in 
which work was carried on to a lesser 
extent were the Secretaria de Fomento, 
Colonizaci6n e Industria, Secretaria de 
Governacién, Secretaria de Guerra y 
Marina, and the Biblioteca Nacional. 
Thus only archives in Mexico City were 
utilized, although Dr. J. Franklin Jame- 
son, Chief of the Manuscripts Division, 
manifested an interest as well in provincial 
archives in Saltillo, Monterrey, San Luis 
Potosi, and Querétaro (15). It should 
also be pointed out that the European 
phase of the project brought in informa- 
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tion on Mexico. Besides the material 
from Spanish archives, the papers of 
Father Pichardo were copied in Paris, and 
from Berlin came reproductions of the 
political correspondence with the Prussian 
Legation in Mexico up to 1867, and Prus- 
sian reports and documents on the arbi- 
tration between Mexico and the United 
States, 1838-41 (16). From the Haus- 
Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Vienna came 
almost 15,000 photostats of papers Emper- 
or Maximilian sent from Mexico in 1866, 
as well as the series of Austrian diplomatic 
correspondence with her representatives 
in London, Paris, Rome, Madrid, Brus- 
sels, and Washington relating to this ill- 
starred affair. An interesting printed 
item on the same episode, acquired in 
1939, is a complete file of the daily news- 
paper published in Mexico City in French 
during the first half of Maximilian’s rule, 
L’Ere nouvelle: Journal des idées et des in- 
téréts franco-mexicains. 

The effect of all this copying of material 
was notable in the development of Amer- 
ican historical writing. As Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland stated: ‘Practically the entire 
body of primary sources of American his- 
tory located abroad, especially in the 
archives of the principal colonizing coun- 
tries, is being made available in Wash- 
ington, under conditions as to use far 
more satisfactory and conducive to good 
work than those under which the originals 
themselves must be studied” (17). 

As a consequence of these activities, the 
Library of Congress has been able to 
compile a number of bibliographies and 
guides. Among those emanating from the 
Government Printing Office in the past 
decade are the following: 


Colonial Printing in Mexico; Catalog of an 
Exhibition Held at the Library of Congress 
in 1939 Commemorating the Four Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of Printing in the New 
World. 1939. 60 p. 
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A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of 
the Mexican States. By Helen L. Cla- 
gett. 1947. 180 p. (Latin American 
Series No. 13). 

A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of 
Mexico. By John T. Vance and Helen 
L. Clagett. 1945. 269 p. (Latin 
American Series No. 6). 

Mexican Government Publications. A Guide 
to the More Important Publications of the 
National Government of Mexico, 1821- 
1936. By Annita Melville Ker. 1940. 
333 p. 


The steady and healthy development of 
scholarly and popular studies on Mexico 
and the Southwest must be attributed in 
part to the availability of primary source 
materials brought to Washington under 
the Rockefeller project. Since the con- 
clusion of the program in 1932, the Library 
has continued in a smaller way, with the 
James Benjamin Wilbur bequest and funds 
appropriated by Congress, to obtain re- 
productions of materials related to the 
Harkness manuscripts, such as the Resi- 
dencia of Hernan Cortés from the Archivo 
General de Indias in Seville, Spain. 

The presence of Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress, in Mexico City in 
December 1947, as a member of the United 
States delegation to the UNESCO Con- 
ference, made possible the first move 
toward a new program of microfilming 
Mexican materials. At that time Dr. 
Evans offered to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, on behalf of the National Archives 
and the Library of Congress, a microfilm 
copy of the diplomatic correspondence 
existing in the National Archives between 
the Department of State and the American 
Embassy in Mexico prior to 1906. The 
offer was made in the belief that ‘“‘the 
study of these documents by the historians 
of both countries will contribute in an 
effective manner to a greater understand- 
ing of our history and relations” (18), and 
Dr. Evans also expressed the hope that the 
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Library of Congress would be able to con- 
tinue its program of copying similar 
materials in Mexican archives as further 
steps toward the same end. The micro- 
films were subsequently presented to the 
Mexican Government by Ambassador 
Walter Thurston in a ceremony held 
April 7, 1948, in the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations in Mexico City. 

The technical means of carrying on a 
microfilm program were made possible 
when the Library assumed responsibility 
for the Microfilm Laboratory of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Library in November 1948 
as a result of conversations between the 
Department of State and the Library. 
The Benjamin Franklin Library, which is 
generally recognized as one of the most 
effective of the cultural and informational 
undertakings abroad of the United States 
Government, had established the labora- 
tory in 1944, with the assistance of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant. Since then, 
under the direction of Mr. George T. 
Smisor, it has played an important role in 
familiarizing Mexican scholars and in- 
stitutions with the possibilities of the micro- 
film technique. With this well-equipped 
laboratory a part of the Photoduplication 
Service of the Library of Congress, the 
facilities were available for a microfilm 
program which was speedily developed 
by the various divisions of the Library 
concerned. 

Following the pattern of planned co- 
operation established at the time the first 
copying work was undertaken in Mexico 
in 1913, the Librarian called a meeting 
on December 27, 1948, at which representa- 
tives of the University of Texas, the 
University of California, the Newberry 
Library, and others spoke on their own 








interests in the field and discussed arrange- 
ments by which duplication could be 
avoided and by which the most useful 
results could be achieved for the Nation. 

The Law Library, in the pursuance of 
its settled policy, has placed an order for 
a microfilm of the official gazettes and laws 
of the 28 Mexican States and the two Ter 
ritories, from their beginning up to 1925. 
When completed, some 400,000 or 500,- 
000 exposures will have been made. 

The Library has also arranged, through 
the good offices of the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations, to microfilm the diplomatic 
correspondence between the Ministry and 
the Mexican Legation in Washington for 
the period 1853-98, which will require 
some 175,000 exposures. An order has 
also been placed for the microfilming of 
several volumes of colonial church music 
in the Cathedral of Puebla. Investiga- 
tions are currently in progress in Mexico 
to determine what other materials should 
be considered, and discussions are under 
way with Mexican institutions concerning 
possible cooperative programs. It is ex- 
pected that various American universities, 
libraries, and individual scholars will also 
place orders for material in Mexican 
repositories. The Library of Congress 
program will become fully successful only 
if it is a cooperative venture with other 
institutions both in Mexico and the United 
States. 

The materials microfilmed in Mexico 
will be reported on as they become avail- 
able in Washington in order that copies 
may be made for other institutions and 
individuals. These reports will appear in 
future issues of the Quarterly Journal. 

Lewis HANKE 
Director, Hispanic Foundation 
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FTER the war, Herbert O. Brayer, 
State Archivist of Colorado, spent 
several months in Great Britain 

directing a search, on behalf of the 
Library of Congress and of a Colorado in- 
stitution, for files and records of the cattle 
companies of the last century. In the 
course of his search he found many papers 
of the famous Powder River Cattle Com- 
pany in the possession of Captain Oswald 
Frewen, younger son of Moreton Frewen. 
Captain Frewen permitted an examina- 
tion not only of the Company records but 
also of his father’s personal letters. After 
making his examination, Mr. Brayer ar- 
ranged to bring the papers to this country, 
and, with Captain Frewen’s consent, nego- 
tiated for their disposition to an institution 
which would preserve them intact. They 
are now available in the Library of 
Congress. 

The papers seem to have remained in an 
unorganized state until Mr. Brayer’s ex- 
amination; now the arrangement is basi- 
cally chronological. Some of the papers 
of Moreton Frewen’s father, Thomas 
Frewen, his brother, Richard Frewen, and 
others are included. Occasionally Frewen 
pecked out on his typewriter a draft or a 
copy of an important letter. The principal 
body of the papers, however, consists of 
letters received by Frewen. About 30,000 
documents are estimated to be in the 
papers. The earliest items are dated in 
1823 and the most recent in 1934, with the 
bulk falling between the years 1885 and 
1920. 


Moreton Frewen, as seen in the personal 
letters and other papers which accumu- 
lated as a result, lived a busy, restless life, 
full of great expectations seldom realized. 
Sometimes he wrote long letters, but 


The Papers of Moreton Frewen 






usually they were typed on half sheets or 
were written in a distinctive chirography, 
with six or eight words to the page. 
Frewen seems always to have written on 
the spur of the moment. It is unlikely 
that a charge of plotting or falsifying in his 
letters for some future day could be up- 
held. The papers appear to have been 
preserved with the same casualness in 
which they were written. His American- 
born wife, Clara Jerome Frewen, saved 
most, if not all, of his letters to her; many 
of his letters to his sons and daughter were 
also preserved. The letters Frewen re- 
ceived, after being read and often en- 
dorsed, were tossed perhaps into desk or 
dresser drawers. After Frewen’s death 
and until two years ago the papers re- 
mained in the possession of Captain 
Frewen. 

Frewen, who was born in 1853 and died 
in 1924, grew up in a society which still 
talked fondly of the days before the Reform 
Bill when the privileges of gentry and 
nobility were matched with duties. He 
enjoyed the hunt and other sports with 
acceptable abandon whether in England, 
America, Australia, Africa, or India and 
was, of course, an excellent horseman. In 
1878 he sailed for America and spent 
some months in Washington, in Chicago, 
and the West. He then determined to 
become an emigré and to “‘punch cows” 
on the Yellowstone River.! Off and on 
for the next four years Frewen lived the 
life of a gentleman ‘‘cowpoke”’ in the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming. He hunted buffalo, 
entertained friends from Europe, learned 
to love the beauty of the West, and tried 
hard to build a fortune on the range. The 





1 Moreton Frewen. Melton Mowbray and Other 
Memories. 1924, p. 146. 
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fortune escaped him, but he became the 
shadowy ‘“‘boss’” of “’76 outfit”—the 
Powder River Cattle Company—in Owen 
Wister’s classic novel of the West, The 
Virginian.2 He helped found Johnson 
County * in the Territory, and it was to 
Wyoming that he took his bride, one of 
the beautiful Jerome sisters, for their 
honeymoon. The friendships earned and 
the experience gained in America were 
held in the highest esteem by Frewen 
all the rest of his life. He learned to 
understand Americans, and they welcomed 
him, as is repeatedly evidenced in their 
letters, as one of their own. A few years 
later, from India, he wrote Mrs. Frewen 
(Dec. 22, [1887?]) in such an instance 
saying: 

A nice letter from old Muphry [E. C. Murphy]— 
I daresay you read it—what a grand branding of 
calves in Alberta, 1600 increase from that small 
herd, a mere handful compared with the herd I 
had on Powder in [18]84. . . . Had we got 
up there [Alberta] two years ago we had all been 
rich people today. It is too maddening. 

When he abandoned ranching, Frewen 
returned to England and offered to stand 
for Parliament. Perhaps he was aware, 
before the results were determined, of the 
probability that he would not be chosen 
a candidate, for he wrote (Sept. 15, 1885) 
to Mrs. Frewen, “‘Well I spoke at great 
length last night, I think pretty well, but 
I dont think I am quite radical enough 
for the constituency. . . .” 

If an American fortune and a career 
in politics were denied him, there was 
India to which a promising young man 
might turn. His wife’s sister had also had, 
as the British press liked to put it, the 
good sense to marry an Englishman, 
Randolph Churchill. The connection 
enabled Frewen to secure credentials to 
an important, if temporarily exiled, Indian 
nawob. Churchill wrote (May 11, 





2 Ibid., p. 212. 
3 Shane Leslie. Studtes in Sublime Fatlure. 1932, 
p. 254. 
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[1887?]) to His Excellency The Nawob 
Salar Jung: 


. . . I could not recommend any one more qual- 
ified to perform work your Excellency might re- 
quire in the way of correspondence and of arrange- 
ment & examination of papers & documents, 
than Mr. Moreton Frewen my brother in law 
who possesses considerable literary experience, is 
very energetic & intelligent and is well acquainted 
with many persons of position & consequence 
here whom it might be agreeable & convenient 
for Your Excellency to know. 


In a few months Frewen (letter to Mrs. 
Frewen, Dec. 8, [1887?]) was “‘. . . doing 
exactly what any sensib[l]e man would 
do, persuading Salar Jung to keep on 
good terms with the native officials at 
Hyderabad, to be civil to the Nizam & 
stop fighting. . . .” 

Frewen was full of plans. A_ year 
earlier, he had been reduced to consider 
“‘writing gossiping interviews” for Joseph 
Pulitzer’s newspaper (letter of Dec. 21, 
1887, to Mrs. Frewen). Now there was 
the prospect of a railroad, “‘. . . profit- 
openings in all directions .. .” and of 
**. , . money coming in steadily all the 
time.” 

One ancient and honorable way to gain 
further favor with a potential ruler like 
Sir Salar, a bachelor, was to find him a 
wife. And if Mrs. Frewen (he wrote to 
her June 20, 1887) were to become a firm 
friend of the girl, why, “. . . we will run 
the shop there if we can get Sir Salar 
back again as Prime Minister!” The girl 
he had in mind was a “pretty little Turk” 
who “. . . Talks charming English & 
plays the piano, alto[g]ether is a duck!” 
Her father, as it turned out, insisted on 
extravagant settlements, and the marriage 
could not be arranged.‘ Sir Salar died 
shortly thereafter, before his twenty-fifth 
birthday. 

Frewen then plunged eagerly into a long 
series of speculative ventures. A_ gold 
crusher, designed to extract previously 


4 Melton Mowbray, p. 291. 
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unprofitable amounts of gold from mine 
tailings, failed to work, and Frewen in 
discouragement sold his share in an 
Australian gold mine, subsequently profit- 
able. While on a hunting trip in the 
United States, he missed gaining control 
of Denver’s public-service transportation 
system. Another time he failed by reason 
of an inopportunity of the moment to get 
control of the “Harriman” railroad in- 
terests. An unsuccessful deodorant called 
Electrozones and a method of separating 
tin and zinc consumed time, energy, and 
funds without financial rewards. 

While en route to Australia in 1894 to 
see about some mining interests, Frewen 
observed the results of the Hawaiian revo- 
lution and pithily wrote to Mrs. Frewen 
(Nov. 25): 


. . . you remember the revolution of last year, 
when they turned out Queen Liliokalani & estab- 
lished a Republic. The entire affair I find was a 
monstrous job, arranged by complicity between 
a handful of American capitalist{s] on shore & 
the captain of the US Ship “Boston,” such is the 
way by which history & the growth of the repub- 
lican sentiment is made! 


By this time Frewen’s interest in silver 
and bimetalism had reached the propor- 
tions of a consuming passion. He 
preached the gospel in Adelaide and found 
himself a sought-after speaker (letter to 
Mrs. Frewen, Dec. 30, 1894): 

. . . having fairly set the town on fire with silver; 
I made three speeches; two without any notes, 
one with; & it is a lesson to me. Relying on my 
memory & knowledge of the subject I was con- 
scious of holding my audiences very readily; 
although the third perhaps covered the ground 
better, it was evidently not nearly as attractive & 


it did not satisfy myself. I will prepare no more 
speeches ever! 


His fame was spreading rapidly. He 
wrote articles for magazines, letters to 
editors, pleas to officials. Still he was 
surprised in Auckland, New Zealand 
(letter to Mrs. Frewen, Dec. 8, 1894), 
when 
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A curious incident occurred at the Club—they 
have a sort of table d’hote dinner; I and one other 
man from the ship sat down, without being intro- 
duced to anyone, & presently an old Scotchman 
two places from me, began to talk to his neigh- 
bour about the fall of prices, & he said worse 
times were coming because of the position of 
silver. Presently I joined in also, & we sat dis- 
cussing the question for over an hour. After 
dinner the Scott joined me in the reading room, 
& asked my name; when I told him he almost had 
a fit! He said “I have been reading your letters 
& articles for ten years past, but never supposed 
you would find yourself almost next to me at 
dinner at our Club.” 

He and W. T. Stead coined a phrase 
about the “. ‘yellow man with the 
white money’ beating the ‘white man with 
the yellow money’ .”’ (letter to Mrs. 
Frewen, Jan. 14, 1895). Arriving in 
America, Frewen found that Congress- 
man Tom Reed had made the phrase 
popular and universal. His friends in 
America, especially those from the West, 
watched his activities and wrote their 
enthusiastic approval. Discouraged at 
times, they wrote to tell of the slow prog- 
ress in America. On one occasion, John 
P. Jones, for thirty years a Senator from 
Nevada, wrote (Dec. 28, 1889), ““The ad- 
vocates of silver constitute a majority of 
the members of each House of Congress, 
and will insist on something by way of 
legislation that will more fully utilize that 
metal as money.” And Anthony Hig- 
gins, for instance, then a former Senator 
from Delaware, wrote on Dec. 18, 1895, 
that 
lhe silver people have a majority in the Commit- 
tee on Finance [in the Senate] but, with Mr. 
Cleveland in the White House and a Republican 
majority in the House of Representatives, there 
will be no legislation on the subject. This is the 
practical American situation. 


Edward O. Wolcott, the Colorado Sena- 
tor, although personally friendly to Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, thought him (letter 
of Feb. 14, 1896) “. a shrub that 
does not bear much bimetallic fruit’? and 
would have looked elsewhere for Senatorial 
support of silver. 
























here as best we can. 


Arthur Balfour, 
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Missourian R. P. Bland sniffed the air 
in the spring of 1896 and declared (letter 
of Apr. 21) 


The indications now are for one of the most ex- 
citing elections ever held in this country; political 
upheavals and revolutions are in the air. 
with your good work! We will fight the battles 
Ultimately success for your 
cause and ours is inevitable. 

George F. Hoar, the scholarly Senator 
from Massachusetts who had spent part 
of the summer in Europe as Frewen’s 
guest, surmised somewhat sadly after the 
election (letter of Nov. 28, 1896), “I 
think our Eastern people begin to see that 
they have a good deal of missionary work 
to do at home, if they are to regain the 
confidence of their old allies in the West.”’ 
Others took a longer view. John P. 
Altgeld, who hardly shared Hoar’s views, 
had (letter of Feb. 18, 1897) 

. read somewhere that Nature will have no 
great thing hastily done, and it may be that none 
of us fully grasp the magnitude of this movement 
{bimetalism] and are, therefore, too impatient. 
The history of the past is that all great reforms 
require years, and sometimes even a century, to 
get thoroughly rooted and bring forth fruit. 

But Frewen was impatient and always 
hopeful. He used every opportunity to 
plead the cause, and the strengths and 
methods of silver men on two continents 
are found or suggested in the letters 
written to him. Not only statesmen and 
Irish politicians, cattlkemen and miners, 
but lords and businessmen, speculators 
and social figures, and scores of others in 
and out of positions of influence wrote 
frankly and honestly to Frewen. Names 
as various as Albert Grey (particularly 
when he was Governor General of Canada), 
Andrew Bonar Law, 
Walter Long, Austen and Joseph Cham- 
berlain, James Bryce, W. T. Stead, and 
Tim Healy appear repeatedly in the 
papers; and Henry James, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Baron Aldenham, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the Duke of Connaught, 
Curzon, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl 


of Dudley, the Earl of Dunraven, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Earl of Minto, the Duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Roseberry, the Earl of 
Rosslyn, and the Marquis of Salisbury 
corresponded often. This is not to say 
that all of these were “‘silver men,” though 
most commented on the subject at one 
time or another. Among Americans, in 
addition to those previously mentioned, 
Brooks and Henry Adams, W. B. Allison, 
Nelson W. Aldrich, John K. Jones, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, James J. Hill, 
Samuel Insull, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Wayne MacVeagh, Whitelaw Reid, Elihu 
Root, Reed Smoot, H. M. Teller, and 
C. A. Towne communicated with varying 
frequency. 

These persons and many others wrote not 
only about bimetalism and the silver 
question. There was the scheme for de- 
veloping a significant port in northwestern 
Canada. The site selected became in 1908 
the town of Prince Rupert, British Colum- 
bia. Not far from Ketchikan in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, Prince Rupert was linked 
to the East by the Canadian National 
Railway. Ships plying the North Pacific 
great circle route could save about two 
days’ travel by putting in at Prince 
Rupert. The remaining distance would 
be covered by rail, a faster method worth 
consideration, particularly to shippers of 
perishable commodities. Prince Rupert 
did not result in direct benefits for Frewen, 
and only in the recent war did it become a 
port of major importance. In a dark 
moment in Frewen’s attempt to gain a 
favored position in the sale of town lots, 
Grey, Governor General of Canada, wrote 
as an old friend of Cambridge and other 
days could (letter of Jan. 24, 1911): 

I am most unhappy on your account because of 
your P{rince] Rupert Disappointment—for I 
know how much it meant to you to receive [?] a 
favorable judgement which wd have enabled you 


to meet your enemies in the Gate with the Star of 
Hope & Triumph on your Brow. Never mind old 
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Friend—there is a big work in the world waiting 
for you to do—®& this rebuff may be, please God, 
only a blessing in disguise. 

Still I could wish the disguise were not quite so 
impenetrable. 

Frewen proposed a federal system for the 
British Empire. He would have added a 
federal senate, reflecting American prac- 
tice, to Parliament to represent England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and, presuma- 
bly, other parts of the Empire. For a few 
months (1910-11) he represented an Irish 
constituency in Parliament but he seems 
not to have found the backbenches com- 
fortable nor to have been perturbed when 
another seat was not found for him. 

The elegance of social life in a brilliant 
age is evidenced again and again in the 
letters written to Frewen. When, for 
instance, his daughter, Clare, was married 
in 1910, the assembly which gathered 
would have excited the socially conscious 
of any age. The Prime Minister, Herbert 
Asquith, and a future P. M., Winston 
Churchill, were among the notables pre- 
sent. Frewen once spoke with evident 
pride of dining with Mrs. Astor. “ 
she is [he wrote to Mrs. Frewen, Mar. 25, 
1909] always so nice to me over here—a 
real good friend. It was a big dinner— 
thirty, & some foreign gents with coronets 
included, but I took her in.”’ And another 
time, writing (July 13, 1895) again to his 
wife, he said: 

There was a concert on Thursday at Stafford 
House, to which I asked to bring the Cabot 
Lodges—they are always so good to me in Wash- 
ington; however Mrs. White had already asked 
for them, & that being so I being very tired & 
hoarse did not go, but went to bed. So I missed 
seeing the gay world, to my regret, as one glimpse 
in a season in a big house is fitting! 

Altogether, a more extensive and ex- 
tended European-American contact is re- 
vealed in the letters than is sometimes 
thought to have existed. Albeit unoffi- 
cially, Frewen was quite as much an 
ambassador as Julian Pauncefote or James 
Bryce. He explained the New World to 





the Old, which did not always care to 
listen. In the New his presence and his 
sympathetic comprehension of its prob- 
lems were delights. 

In the spring of 1900 when Stephen 
Crane needed to go abroad for his health, 
Mrs. Frewen (New York World, May 27) 
got together a substantial sum “. . . to 
give him a chance of recovery by rest in 
a genial climate.” Frewen had given 
Crane the use of his house, Brede Place, 
in Sussex. After Crane’s death, Frewen 
tried to persuade another writer, Rudyard 
Kipling, whom he had met years earlier 
in India, to finish off Crane’s nearly com- 
pleted book. Kipling wrote (June 15, 
1900), ‘My own opinion—and I hold it 
very strongly—is that a man’s work is 
personal to him and should remain as he 
made or left it.”’® 

When the First World War came, 
Frewen was past sixty. His sons were in 
the service, and his son-in-law died in 
action. There were disputes for Frewen 
about censorship, and he had difficulty 
getting his letters and articles about silver 
published. Before he died in 1924, he set 
down some of his memories. Others he 
left to be ferreted out of his papers. The 
possibilities which lie in the Frewen career 
were suggested with charm in the auto- 
biography, Melton Mowbray and Other 
Memories (1924), and have been etched with 
brilliance by Shane Leslie in Studies in 
Sublime Failure (1932). Each used the 
papers in his book. If Frewen indeed was 
a “‘sublime failure,” he has left a signifi- 
cant storehouse to be worked by histo- 
rians, be they economic, social, political, 
or literary. The final assay may reveal 
more gold (as well as silver) than has yet 
been mined. Perhaps Albert Grey cor- 
rectly characterized his own and Frewen’s 


5’ Another interesting incident in 1900 con- 
cerned a lamp which Winston Churchill “. . . 
found very useful during the campaign [for Par- 
liament].”? See Churchill to Hugh Frewen (elder 
son of Moreton), Aug. 25, 1900. 
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career when he wrote (July 29, 1911) of 


Theodore Roosevelt: 


Of course Roosevelt is right. The individual 
counts for little. It is thousands of men thinking 
the same thing at the same time which supplies 
the force which makes history. One man of 
course has to put himself at the head of the pre- 
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vailing sentiment, and he gets the credit of it, 
but it is not his work; he is only the agent of the 
forces created by the spade-work of the pioneers. 
You and I both belong to the Pioneers—to neither 
of us can belong the glory of the Standard Bearer. 


FrED SHELLEY 
Manuscripts Division 
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Prints and Photographs of 


Nazi Origin 


HEN Hermann Géring, Reichs- 
marschall of greater Germany, 
directed that a staff in his 
office should collect and organize as a 
series of super-albums suitable for a super- 
man all the available photographs of 
himself, he was acting on a well-rooted 
German proclivity for extensive, detailed 
documentation, a tendency which has 
affected German industrial research, 
special libraries, standards of scholarship, 
tastes in publication, and even the passion 
for thoroughness in private affairs. He 
wanted a complete picture and not a 
mere summary. His staff assembled photo- 
graphs submitted by the news agencies 
(whose men were naturally in attendance 
at every official act), informal snapshots 
of family outings and hunting parties, and 
repetitive series of sequence close-ups of 
conversational interludes; they selected 
the significant ones, presumably edited 
out those which in their eyes were uncom- 
plimentary, and made up two almost 
parallel chronological series, event by 
event, covering the years 1933-42. The 
two series inexplicably end there, though 
there are several volumes missing from 
within that span of years, and the main 
series is preceded by an amazing collection 
formed by Géring as an aviator in the first 
World War, showing himself and _ his 
associates in the most minute detail. In 
all there are an estimated 18,500 photo- 
graphs, not counting duplicates, in 47 
albums. 
Specialists in recent German _ history 
who have inspected the collection in the 


Library’s Prints and Photographs Division 
indicate that little which was not already 
known about Goéring is revealed; but it 
cannot be denied that what we already 
know is reinforced by this intimate record 
of the meetings he attended, the accolades 
accorded him on his birthday, the sport 
cars he tried out, the vacations he en- 
joyed, the men and women who surround- 
ed him. Other Nazi officials had similar 
collections of photographs as_ personal 
monuments. The exhaustive collection 
showing the activities of Adolf Wagner, 
Gauleiter of Miinchen-Oberbayern, con- 
sisting of 7,000 prints in an incomplete 
set of 23 albums; other albums on building 
projects in which Géring was interested; 
a popular little set of souvenir colored 
postcards of Braunau am Inn, near Linz, 
the village where Hitler was born; and 
a set of pictures of Géring’s country home 
in Neuhaus are also among the many 
German documentary series received last 
summer. 

These pictures, in their present form of 
organization, are unique, and a fairly 
detailed account of the lots pertaining to 
the Nazi movement should be available 
in print in America. Each lot has been 
described by a card filed in the analytica! 
catalog of the Prints and Photographs 
Division, and the details of this remarkable 
resource may best be studied on the spot, 
though the descriptions will appear in a 
list of unpublished picture materials which 
is about to be issued by the Library for 


free distribution. 
























We do not know all the details concern- 
ing the origin of these collections, and such 
is the inevitable confusion following a war 
that many may never be traced. Military 
intelligence teams scoured every likely 
spot in the occupied territory in their 
search for documents subject to confisca- 
tion as Nazi files, or as the property of 
Nazi officials, or because of their militaris- 
tic or Nazi content. Some of these docu- 
ments derive from the official party ar- 
chives in Munich; some from the library 
of one of the leading training schools for 
future Nazi leaders at Ordensburg Sont- 
hofen;. some from the Arbeitsfront in 
Berlin, the Nazi labor organization; some 
from the Rehse-Sammlung, an extraordi- 
nary private collection on propaganda, 
publicity, and the curiosities of contem- 
porary traffic in ideas which was turned 
over to the Nazis; and some from the 
Ahnenerbe, the Nazi archeological re- 
search organization which was charged 
with building a foundation for Nazi dogma 
by surveys of language, folklore, beliefs, 
music, and the arts, not only in Germany 
but all over the world. The Goring photo- 
graph albums are said to have been found 
at Berchtesgaden in the Bavarian Alps, 
where Goring, like Hitler, had a retreat. 
The materials were gathered as they were 
found and those not of strategic signifi- 
cance were turned over to the Library of 
Congress Mission in Europe for transfer to 
the appropriate collection in this country. 
Precise identification is often lacking, and 
in the preliminary descriptions we have 
had to depend more than we like on inter- 
nal evidence and surmise. Considered as 
a whole, however, the collections received 
through the Mission constitute a valuable 
and extensive resource which it is antici- 
pated historians of the Third Reich will 
find worthy of attention. All may be 
reproduced upon application to the Prints 
and Photographs Division. 

Almost all of the titles of these collec- 
tions are cover-titles applied to custom- 
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bound reports or compilations in album 
form rather than titles of published works 
which can be located through bibliogra- 
phies and union catalogs. Sieben Jahre 
Kreis Miihldorf, for instance, is a typical 
photographic report in 300 prints on the 
first seven years of the rapid growth and 
entrenchment of Nazism in a small com- 
munity. It includes views of the party 
headquarters and “‘cultural centers,”’ farm 
community outposts, groups of ' small 
children in model nurseries, new sports 
facilities, construction crews and model 
building projects. These are the visible 
particulars of Nazi local administration. 

Typical of a different type of documen- 
tation is the special collection devoted to 
Paul Troost, a leading Nazi architect, 
which includes his original pencil drawings 
and unfinished water colors, many por- 
traits of himself, his wife, and their dog, 
interiors and exteriors of their sumptuous 
home, views of the buildings which he 
designed as Nazi commissions, and finally 
his grave. He won his standing early, for 
he died in 1934, at the beginning of party 
power, and was only one of a vast number 
of party men who were counted upon, as 
creators, to clothe the new German plan 
with visible symbols. An album is de- 
voted to the funeral of Richard Arouner, 
the Oberfithrer for Goslar, showing the 
body lying in state with its Nazi guard of 
honor, the ornamented hearse, the salute 
as the coffin is lowered. To every man, 
party honor in proportion to his party 
service. 

Of interest in connection with party 
origins are reproductions of pencil por- 
traits of the first 15 party members of 
Mittenwald, some separate pictures of the 
then unknown Hitler speaking in a cellar 
to a dozen initial followers, and 60 photo- 
graphs with news clippings on the cele- 
bration at Stettin of the twelfth anniver- 
sary of the formation in 1923 of the Stoss- 
trupp Adolf Hitler. An organization 
known as the Cigaretten Bilderdienst 
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issued albums of blank captioned rectangles 
in which were to be pasted pictures of 
Hitler collected by devotees one at a time 
as enclosures in packages of cigarettes, 
just as Americans once formed series, from 
a similar source, of ball players and 
actresses. The extensive Hitler series of 
some 150 cards covers his travels, speeches, 
and acts as a statesman and as an artist. 
There are picture calendars which consist 
entirely of portraits of prominent Nazi 
officials, one for every week, with bio- 
graphical notices. 

The Nazi fondness for political party 
meetings and their practical effect, re- 
views of marching delegations, torchlight 
parades, dances executed by girls in peas- 
ant dresses, and similar accompaniments, 
is quite fully documented both on the large 
national scale like the Reichsparteitag der 
Arbeit at Nuremberg and on the local level 
like the harvest festival at Biickeberg, the 
Kreistag der NSDAP at Erfurt, or an 
excursion of officials into the mountains 
of Saxony, where, upon leaving their 
busses, the Nazis inspect local handicrafts, 
are entertained by folk singers, and are 
waved farewell by the cheering villagers. 
An unusual item is an album of 50 photo- 
copies of framed commissions of local Nazi 
party units and original color drawings of 
pistol holsters, complete with insignia, for 
the political hierarchy, designs for the 
uniforms of railroad personnel, special 
Nazi arm bands, and the like. Hitler’s 
visits to children’s camps and work camps, 
with his personal guards; a convocation 
of Gauleiters at the impressive Ordensburg 
Sonthofen; propaganda activities in the 
Saar in 1934, including the use of sound 
trucks, selected motion pictures, and 
parades of flag-bearing children; a volume 
issued by the Deutsche Lichtbild-und- 
Filmgemeinschaft a. d. Saar; and progress 
photographs of the construction of the 
Haus der Deutschen Erziehung in Bay- 
reuth, with the dedication ceremonies of 
this “‘cultural center,” are typical of this 





class of material. The activities of the 
German’ educators’ organization, the 
Nationalsozialistischer Lehrerbund, in 
Vienna, are demonstrated in an album 
showing feting of the prize-winners in a 
*“German peoples’ destiny’? competition, 
the opening of a puppet theater, and sight- 
seeing tours. 

The Deutsche Akademie was an agency 
whose function it was to send propaganda 
teams into foreign countries to acquire a 
building as headquarters, initiate a pro- 
gram of classes in German, exhibitions, 
and outings, and generally to develop a 
nucleus of prepared sympathizers. The 
outposts followed a uniform pattern and 
were apparently required to illustrate their 
reports to headquarters by sending in 
photographs of their local quarters, classes, 
and so forth. This entire documentation 
of a propaganda network is now in the 
Library of Congress in the form of several 
thousand photographs, usually rather dull, 
it is true, from the Balkans and Scandi- 
navia, from China, India, and the Argen- 
tine, arranged by city: Agram, Athens, 
Baghdad, Brusa, Candia, Changsha, etc. 
The Roman set and the Munich head- 
quarters set are the most revealing, the 
former elaborating on the ceremonial 
presentation of copies of German books as 
prizes to Fascist youth. 

The repatriation and agrarian popula- 
tion programs are represented by the 
pictorial charts used in one of the Volks- 
deutsche Mittelstelle exhibitions; by 
another exhibition designed to exhort 
farm families to maintain the standards of 
purity of German blood and raise large 
families in return for promises of rehabili- 
tation; and by shows which deal with the 
increase in quantity of farm produce and 
with the relation of organized manage- 
ment to food supply, the latter organized 
by the Reichsnahrstand, a semi-official 
corporate food organization. A large col- 
lection of original photographic negatives 
is apparently the national German survey 
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of farm houses and rural living conditions, 
considered from both the folklore and 
sociological points of view, made by the 
Forschungsstelle Deutscher Bauernhdfe. 
Related is anextensive collection of original 
water colors and drawings of furniture, 
painted chests, and decorative objects in 
the folk-art tradition, not unlike our Index 
of American Design in plan but inferior 
in execution and extent. 

The emphasis which the Nazis placed on 
the organization and indoctrination of 
youth is well known and is represented 
among these collections by photographs of 
boys gardening, marking corners with 
luminescent paint for guidance during 
blackouts, tending wounded soldiers, serv- 
ing as firefighters and telegram delivery 
boys, and otherwise helping the war effort, 
as well as by views of the buildings and 
activities at the Adolf Hitler Schule, 
Vogelsang, Kréssinsee, a marine school, 
and records of visits of Nazi officials to 
youth camps where the children are load- 
ing hay and making sandwiches for the 
entertainment. The last item is a pres- 
entation album to Reichsbauernfihrer 
Darre. Another presentation album, given 
to officials in gratitude for bicycles fur- 
nished to the group, comes from a Hitler 
youth school in Bilbao, Spain, in 1941. A 
limited survey of inadequate, often dilapi- 
dated village schoolhouses was undertaken 
in 1940-41 by the Nationalsozialistischer 
Lehrerbund, and these photographs with 
caustic Comments on existing conditions 
and recommendations for improvement are 
among the pictures received. There is 
also material on the school for kindergarten 
staffs at Steinatal, children in kinder- 
gartens playing and resting under sun- 
lamps, and city children’s visits to idyllic 
country vacation spots, organized by the 
Jugenderholungspflege, a branch of the 
Nationalsozialistische Volkswohlfahrt, or 
welfare agency. The “maternity con- 
valescent homes” or breeding centers for 
the illegitimate children which German 
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girls were encouraged to bear to soldier 
fathers are well covered in_ pictures. 
Another special set on women covers their 
wartime activities in industry, the arts, and 
the professions. One small folder con- 
cerns a concert given by the national 
symphony orchestra for a Nazi workers’ 
group in a railroad station. 

The patriotic propaganda program in- 
cluded promotion of every device for 
emphasizing to Germans the beauty of 
their picturesque country and the values 
of local traditions. So sehen wir Deutsch- 
land, a series issued by the Kulturamt 
der Reichsjugendfitthrung; Deutschland 
ist schon, again enclosures for packages 
of cigarettes; the old town hall, winding 
streets, and canal of Esslingen; innumer- 
able picture calendars; reproductions of 
genre and portrait paintings of the 
Schwalm valley; scenic educational posters 
for use in schools; a crowded stadium 
decorated with sheaves of wheat for the 
1937 Erntedanktag, or German version of 
Thanksgiving, celebrated early in October, 
are examples of this type, while similar 
groups of pictures glorify the industrial 
activity of Upper Silesia, with its open- 
hearth furnaces and chimneys pouring 
smoke. 


There is among these collections only a 
limited amount of concentrated anti- 
Semitic material, though implications are 
everywhere. A_ collection of “early” 
(1892-97) cartoons is remarkable for its 
virulent representations, and a group of 
photographs intended for publication in 
Der Stiirmer shows extreme examples of 
anthropological “undesirables” among Or- 
ientals, Negroes, Polish Jews, and feeble- 
minded and criminal types. On the 
other hand, the collected portraits and 
records, apparently from an album con- 
cerning the wealthy and prominent Von 
Speyer family over the period 1650-1930, 
illustrate the type of documentation 
eagerly assembled by the Nazis. A set of 
caricatures of leading political figures of 
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the Weimar Republic, Neurath, Landauer, 
Toller, Radek, and others is captioned in 
this 1933 issue with derogatory rhymes. 
Caricatures of different categories are 
an extraordinary little item said to have 
been found in the Gestapo headquarters in 
Paris (presented by Harold J. Jonas rather 
than received through the Library of 
Congress Mission) consisting of anti- 
British cartoons culled from French period- 
icals of the period 1845-1903 and pasted 
up as a dummy for publication under the 
title John Bull auf der Anklagebank, and a 
propaganda cartoon series in English, 
apparently issued to demoralize British 
troops by emphasizing loss of British food 
imports. 

Among items of war documentation, 
which are numerous, the Italian campaign 
in Ethiopia in 1935-36 is represented by 
an album of some 300 photographs of 
combat action, camel caravans, tribal 
chiefs, etc., captioned by official Italian 
communiques. A smaller series covers 
German annexation of the Burgenland, 
the easternmost province of Austria, 
showing destruction of illegal printing 
shops, speeches at outdoor torchlight 
meetings, and local Nazis greeting the 
newcomers. General compendia of news 
photographs were issued under the titles 
Grossdeutschland im Weltgeschehen, Das Heer 
im grossdeutschen Freiheitskampf, and Bild- 
dokumente von Kampf und Sieg, while there 
are also unique sets of more or less obvious 
material, published booklets like Panzer- 
grenadiere, consisting of color reproductions 
of staff artists? drawings of tank warfare, 
and an album of some 250 photographs 
of the Atlantic Wall fortifications, as- 
sembled in February of 1944. The pris- 
oner-of-war camp at Mannheim is shown 
in its most favorable light in a book issued 
with captions in English, French, and 
Russian as well as German. But a com- 
pletely direct album of photographs of 
corpses lying in a railroad train, under the 
title Buildbericht iiber von den Bolschewisten 


ermordete und geschandete Deutsche in Met- 
gethen, and bearing the stamp of the 
KGnigsberg Sicherheitspolizei, was prob- 
ably not intended for distribution. 

Wall newspapers issued by the OKW, 
General-Gouvernement, and other offices 
under titles like Aktualne ilustracje and 
Novi visti for use in occupied Poland and 
Russia are of some interest, as they con- 
sist principally of photographs of develop- 
ments in Germany, enemy atrocities, 
peaceful rural scenes, and crowds cheering 
invading German troops. 

Foreign relations are further represented 
by a large historical collection from the 
Japan-Biicherei consisting of copies of 
exhibition material concerning Philipp 
Franz von Siebold, a nineteenth-century 
German physician and scientific explorer, 
who worked in Japan for the Netherlands 
Government; photographs of the visit of 
German marine cadets to a cadet school 
in Japan in 1938; and the visit of a Ger- 
man university mission to an unidentified 
Italian university in 1939. An album 
stamped “secret” shows German army 
engineers sinking wells in Turkey and 
Albania; large composite air photographs 
show the topography of parts of Yugo- 
slavia; and a series of 1939 concerns the 
efforts of the Rumanian Government to 
raise the cultural and productive level of 
small villages. Poland is featured in one 
album on Zamosc, in another concerning 
repatriation and deportation shifts in 
population, and in a series of large com- 
posite aerial photggraphs. Interpretive 
studies of the people of Riga and its 
vicinity attempt to demonstrate that they 
are largely Germans and therefore within 
the German sphere. An earlier lot of 
photographs issued by the Latvian War- 
Destroyed Areas Congress concerns dis- 
placed farmers of the 1920’s in makeshift 
log shelters among that country’s ruins. 
Some Russian lots are included, among 
them chromolithographs of _ historical 
events in Nizni-Novgorod over the cen- 
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turies from 1171 to 1612 and romantic 
Russian postcards sold in Leipzig in 1914 
just before the outbreak of war. 

A number of construction projects and 
series on buildings in Germany are shown, 
but in view of the ambitious plans for re- 
construction and the enormous amount of 
work actually completed, the material is 
incidental. The construction battalion 
known as the Organization Todt is repre- 
sented by hangars, a snow tunnel in Nor- 
way, submarine bunkers, the Westwall, 
and other works. A good historical series 
of 1889-92 shows the Nord-Ostsee Canal, 
now known as the Kiel Canal, under con- 
struction. From wartime Kiel, Miinster, 
and Rangsdorf are the photographs of 
models and drawings as well as the com- 
pleted buildings of the German air com- 
mand, and there is a special portfolio on 
the Hermann Goring wind tunnel. Plans 
for the proposed bridge over the Elbe at 
Hamburg involved as well the recon- 
struction of the neighboring waterfront 
and a fantastic series of buildings, shown 
as models. Other sets cover in consider- 
able detail the new buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin’s medical clinic for 
women, the Ministry of the Interior, the 
Haus der Deutschen Kunst (the Nazi art 
gallery in Munich), shown in various 
stages of construction, and the North West- 
phalia district office building of the party. 

From the immense field of German tech- 
nology, only a few items have been re- 
ceived, but notable is the exhaustive photo 
report on the Daimler-Benz automobile 
complex of manufacturing plants, retail 
outlets, racing interests, and varied pro- 
motional activities. This report, an esti- 
mated 5,000 photographs in 43 albums, is 
primarily of automobile interest for the 
sake of the Mercedes models shown, and 
it has already proved to be of use to 
American automobile historians. Special 
timing and photo-recording mechanisms 
were designed by Zeiss-Ikon in 1936 for the 
Berlin Olympic games, and the detailed 
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pictures of this equipment and its acces- 
sories are available. The Schoeller-Bleck- 
mann Stahlwerke at Ternitz in Austria 
are represented by a set of record photo- 
graphs and the Junkers Flugzeug- und 
Motorenwerke at Dessau by another, 
which includes the historical development 
of Junkers airplanes from 1909 to 1937. 
There are also some photographs of moth- 
proofing and waterproofing textile tech- 
niques developed by I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie about 1938. 

The style of painting and sculpture in 
official favor is represented not only by 
sets of color reproductions from the suc- 
cessive exhibitions at the Haus der Deut- 
schen Kunst at Munich, but by a lot of 
about 2,500 excellent prints from the 
original negatives, probably the official 
record set of all the works of art entered in 
the 1942 Nazi art competition. Art his- 
torians may also be interested in an Ahnen- 
erbe compilation called Altreligiose Aus- 
drucksformen des Schwabenlandes, an attempt 
to document Germanic religious mythol- 
ogy by photographs of archeological 
fragments and architectural iconographic 
details of the sixth to the eighteenth 
centuries. A series of lithographic copies 
of the medieval frieze of the town hall at 
Breslau; a collection of representations 
through several centuries of the Bamberger 
Reiter, showing several different restora- 
tions and comparative material; and a 
similar retrospective collection of repro- 
ductions of the Externsteine at Detmold 
are likewise in the art history group. Of 
original artists’ prints issued in limited 
edition portfolios during the 1920’s, a 
somewhat overplayed vogue during the 
period of expressionism, the Library has 
received several examples by Archipenko, 
Erich Waske, Theo Scharf, and others. 
An official collection of pictures for the 
study of prehistory was developed at the 
Institut fiir Kulturmorphologie at Frank- 
furt a. M., and the elaborate installation, 
“visual” catalogs of material, and serv- 
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ice are shown in an album of interest to 
museologists and librarians. 

The typographical materials received 
at this same time through the Library of 
Congress Mission are so extensive and of 
such particular interest to the Library 
that they deserve a separate descriptive 
article and can only be mentioned very 
briefly here. Not positively identified as 
yet is an immense lot of over 100,000 
pieces, mainly job printing and princi- 
pally German, but including material 
from all over the world and covering the 
period 1840 to 1925, with some of earlier 
date. In addition to a large quantity of 
catalogs, posters, entries for design compe- 
titions, and the like, there is a collection 
of over 100 postcards issued in 1900 on the 
occasion of the 500th anniversary of the 
birth of Gutenberg, material on the great 
international book and graphic arts expo- 
sition of 1914, several exhibitions of sam- 
ples of fine printing and enlarged photo- 
graphs of technical processes, an exhibition 
of 1928-30 entitled Gute Biicher sind Kampf- 
er der Wahrheit, and several sets on tech- 
nical schools and the modern headquarters 
building of the Verband der Deutschen 
Buchdrucker in Berlin. Of calligraphic 
rather than typographic interest are several 
collections of examples of hand-lettered 
placards, usually quotations from Nazi 
leaders, executed as exercises in competi- 
tions or printed as decorative propaganda. 
There are also the original entries in several 
national competitions for cover designs or 
symbols, among them those for the Guten- 
berg Reichsausstellung of 1940 and for the 
Reichsbetriebsgemeinschaft held in 1934. 
Altogether it is an extraordinary and often 
very amusing resource for the study of 
the history of advertising and of graphic 
arts organizations. 

The miscellaneous collections of routine 
news photographs are interesting but not 
significant in view of the immense quantity 
of this type of documentation in existence. 
The Orbis, Weltbild, Scherl, and other 
agencies were prolific in their output, and 












perhaps the only specialties worth noting 
are the coverages of the Olympic games 
and a set on the disastrous collapse of the 
Berlin subway tunnel, which includes 
pictures of the Nazi burial ceremonies for 
the workers who were killed. From Wolf 
Strache, an individual photographer in 
Stuttgart who has retained all his nega- 
tives, the Mission obtained an extensive 
lot dealing chiefly with the Strength 
through Joy movement [see illustration]. 

Material relating to the First World 
War was found, quite naturally, through- 
out Germany in considerable quantities. 
A set of battlefront terrain photographs; 
a published set of albums under the title 
Oesterreich-Ungarn in Waffen, edited by the 
K. u. K. Kriegsarchiv; color reproductions 
of paintings glorifying submarine warfare, 
Deutsche U-Boot-Taten in Bild und Wort; 
an interesting collection of sample issues 
of newspapers published by various Ger- 
man army units and by business houses 
for military consumption; postcards and 
playing cards relating to the war; and about 
100 issues of Ariegszeit Kiinstlerflugblatter, a 
weekly cartoon publication, are among the 
German picture materials added to our 
already extensive Allied documentation 
of 1914-18. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to 
mention all the items in this extensive 
acquisition which must total approximately 
a quarter-million pieces and which is still 
undergoing exploration. The writer, for 
his text, is deeply indebted to the descrip- 
tive cards prepared by Mrs. Shirley Green, 
from which most of the data have been 
drawn. 

We are convinced that the Nazi regime 
and ideology will be examined repeated); 
by historians as one of the great phenomena 
of our time, and the psychological elements 
are so prominent that for those studies 
every possible resource and ample detail 
are certain to be required. 

PauL VANDERBILT 
Acting Chief, 
Prints and Photographs Division 
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Current National Bibliographies, I 


N November 25, 1946, the Confer- 
ence on International Cultural, 
Educational, and Scientific Ex- 

changes held at Princeton University 
recommended that suitable agencies in 
each country throughout the world should 
be encouraged to publish comprehensive 
current national bibliographies. The 
value of selective lists was recognized, but 
priority was given to bibliographies which 
should be as comprehensive as possible. 

On January 22, 1947, a meeting was 
held in the Library of Congress to discuss 
the follow-up of resolutions adopted at the 
Princeton Conference. At this meeting, 
it was agreed that the Library of Congress 
would undertake the preparation of a list 
of currently-published national bibliog- 
raphies in the form of a revision and ex- 
pansion of Current National Bibliographies, 
compiled by Lawrence Hey] of the Prince- 
ton University Library. 

The first installment of this list follows. 
Additional sections will appear in subse- 
quent issues over the period of the next 
year. Mr. Heyl’s list, published in a pre- 
liminary edition by the American Library 
Association in 1933, and revised in 1942, 
was confined principally to sources of in- 
formation concerning publications in the 
book trade. The scope of the present list 
has been expanded in an attempt to in- 
clude the most important sources of infor- 
mation regarding publications of whatever 
kind. These sources fall naturally into 
the classifications of general lists, general 
selective lists, government publications, 
and newspapers and periodicals, with cer- 
tain countries providing additional classes 
such as university publications, maps, 
prints, etc. 
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In compiling the present revision, an 
original list was drawn up in 1947 from 
sources readily available in the Library 
of Congress. Since this was found to be 
too incomplete for publication, each sec- 
tion has been revised and sent to a repre- 
sentative of the country concerned, with 
the request that it be verified. The re- 
sponse from these appeals has been most 
generous, and many additions and correc- 
tions have been made possible. It is hoped 
that publication in the Quarterly Journal of 
Current Acquisitions will result in further 
revision and eventually in the publication 
of a definitive edition. Additions and 
corrections will be gratefully received by 
the Editor of the Quarterly Journal. 

The compilation and revision of this 
list are largely the work of Mr. Parker 
Worley, a recent graduate of the School 
of Library Science of the University of 
Oklahoma, who has served during the past 
year as an intern in the Library of Con 
gress. 


AUSTRALIA 

GENERAL 

Annual Catalogue of Australian Publicattons. 
Commonwealth National Library, Can- 
berra, A. C. T. 

Arranged alphabetically by author, title, and 
subject. Contents: I. Books published in Australia. 
II. Books of Australian interest published overseas. 
III. Official publications of the Commonwealth 
and the States. IV. Select list of Australian 
periodicals, annuals, and serials. V. Directory 
of Australian publishers. 

Books Published in Australia. List of Books 
Supplied to the National Library, Canberra, 
under the Provisions of the Copyright Act. 
Monthly. Commonwealth National 
Library, Canberra, A. C. T. 
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An author and title list giving bibliographic 
information, price, and notation of previous 
publication if the book is a reprint. Dewey classifi- 
cation number and broad subject headings are 
added. Annuals, serials, and official publications 
are omitted. Issues during each year are super- 
seded by the Annual Catalogue of Australian Publica- 
tions. 


Cheshire’s News Sheet. Monthly. F. W. 
Cheshire Printery, Ltd., 338 Little 
Collins St., Melbourne, Victoria. 


A classified list of new Australian books, with 
prices. 


Name and Subject-Matter Index of Applications 
for Registration of Literary, Musical, 
Dramatic and Artistic Works . . . An- 
nual. Copyright Office, Canberra, A. 
a 2 
Lists literary, musical, and dramatic works, 

published and unpublished, first alphabetically 

by applicant for copyright, then alphabetically 
by title. Artistic works are listed separately. 

Since books and periodicals are included in the 

same list with music and much ephemeral ma- 

terial, this publication is rather cumbersome for 
bibliographic purposes. 

Australian publications are also listed in 
the Cumulative Book Index. See under 
Unirep States (to appear in a sub- 
sequent issue of this Journal). 


GENERAL SELECTIVE LIsTs 


Australian Social Science Abstracts. Semian- 
nual. Australian National Research 
Council, University of Melbourne, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 


Précis of important material published in or 
relating to Australia, New Zealand, and their 
territories, dealing.with the various social sciences, 
extending to geography, history, law, philosophy, 
and psychology. Includes books, official publi- 
cations, and magazines. 


Select List of Representative Works Dealing 
with Australia. Annual. Commonwealth 
National Library, Canberra, A. C. T. 


Contains lists, arranged under subject, of the 
principal standard works still in print, and lists 
of selected books and official publications, ex- 
cluding annuals, published during the year in 
Australia or overseas. It is normally issued as 








a reprint from the Official Year Book of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. 


Annotations of selected Australian books 
also appear regularly in British Book 
News. See under GREAT BRITAIN. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


See Annual Catalogue of Australian Publica- 
tions, listed under GENERAL, above. 


NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, AND PAm- 
PHLETS 


Australian Advertising Rate and Data Service: 
General Media Edition. Annual. Mingay 
Pub. Co. Ltd., 146 Foveaux St., Sydney, 
N.S. W. 


Divided into four main sections: magazines; rural 
papers; trade, business, and professional papers; 
and union papers. It contains classified lists 
of over 750 publications, subdivided by state. 
For each it gives title, publisher, date of estab- 
lishment, frequency of issue, price, editorial policy, 
and advertising rates. There is an alphabetical 
index of publications, and one of publishers, as 
well as lists of advertising agencies and suspended 
and deceased publications. Information is kept 
current by the issue of monthly paste-in supple- 
ments. 


Australian Advertising Rate and Data Service: 
Newspaper Edition. Annual. Mingay 
Pub. Co. Ltd., 146 Foveaux St., Sydney, 
N.S. W. 


Contains details of all newspapers, dailies to 
weeklies, published in metropolitan, suburban, 
and rural areas throughout Australia. The 
newspapers are listed alphabetically under the 
state in which published, each entry giving name, 
publisher, frequency and day of issue, price, 
advertising rates, circulation, territory of distribu- 
tion, and representatives. General lists of news- 
paper representatives and advertising agencies 
are also included, as well as an alphabetical index 
to the papers listed. A monthly revision service 
keeps the information current. 


Australian Public Affatrs Information Service. 
A Subject Index to Current Literature. 
Monthly. Mimeographed. Common- 
wealth National Library, Canberra, A. 
C. T. 

A subject index covering Australian political, 
economic, and social affairs. Indexes periodicals, 
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books, and pamphlets, including processed publi- 

cations. Includes a list of Australian periodicals 

indexed. 

Press Directory of Australia and New Kealand. 
Approximately every two years. Coun- 
try Press Ltd., 5 Barrack St., Sydney, 
N.S. W. 

Lists newspapers and periodicals, both metropol- 
itan and provincial, published throughout Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Information given 
includes title, proprietor, date of establishment, 
frequency of issue, price, and size. Publications 
are listed under cities and towns, arranged by 
state, those of the capital cities being in classified 
lists with a general alphabetical index. Lists of 
press and advertising associations are also given, 
as well as gazetteer information on the localities 
represented. 


CANADA 
GENERAL 
Bulletin bibliographique de la Société des 
Ecrivains Canadiens. Annual. Société des 
Ecrivains Canadiens, 535 Av. Viger, 
Montreal. 
A list of books in French arranged alphabeti- 
cally by author, with title index. Contents: I. 


Canadian works. II. French or foreign works 
published or reprinted in Canada. 


The Canadian Catalogue of Books Published in 
Canada, about Canada, as well as Those 
Written by Canadians . . . Annual. Pub- 
lic Libraries, ‘Toronto. 

A comprehensive list of publications of the year. 
Classified arrangement, with a separate section 
for French language publications. Published as 
a supplement to the Ontario Library Review. 
Culture: Sciences religieuses et profanes au 

Canada. Quarterly. 33 Rue de 

lAlverne, Quebec. 


5] 


The section ‘‘Les Livres canadiens,”’ contains 
reviews of outstanding Canadian publications in 
both French and English. ‘“Répertoire biblio- 
graphique”’ is a comprehensive, classified list of 
books, pamphlets, official publications, and peri- 
odical articles, with annotations. 


Quill and Quire; the National Book Trade 
Magazine. Monthly, with quarterly sup- 


plement. Current Publications, Ltd., 
9 Duke St., Toronto. 
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The quarterly supplement, ‘Cumulative Cata- 
logue,” is a list of the new publications for the 
period, arranged alphabetically by title. 


GENERAL SELECTIVE LIisTs 


The Canadian Historical Review. Quarterly. 
The University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto. 

Continues The Review of Historical Publications 
Relating to Canada (1896-1919). Each issue in- 
cludes a detailed and classified list entitled 
*‘Recent Publications Relating to Canada.” All 
entries are included in the annual index. 

The Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. Quarterly. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, Toronto. 

Each issue contains ‘‘A Bibliography of Current 
Publications on Canadian Economics.”’ 
University of Toronto Quarterly. The Uni- 

versity of Toronto Press, Toronto. 

The April and July issues of each year contain a 
section, “‘Letters in Canada,” covering the literary 
production of the preceding year, and consisting 
of articles discussing poetry, fiction, drama, 
French-Canadian letters, New-Canadian letters, 
and remaining material. Each article is followed 
by a “Check-list of Titles,” giving the author, 
title, and publisher of a selection of publications 
in that field. The April issue lists publications in 
English, the July issue lists items in other lan- 
guages. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


Annual Catalogue. Annual, with quarterly 
supplements. Department of Public 
Printing and Stationery, Ottawa. 

A list of titles and prices of all official publica- 
tions currently available from the King’s Printer, 
regardless of date of publication. This catalogue, 
with its supplements, is also published in French 
with the title Catalogue annuel, 

Ontario Library Review. Quarterly. Public 
Libraries Branch, Ontario Department 
of Education, Toronto. 

Each issue contains a list of “Recent Govern- 


ment Publications,” including both Federal and 
provincial publications. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


The Canadian Index. A Guide to Canadian 
Periodicals and Films. Ten issues yearly 
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and cumulated annual volume. The 
Canadian Library Association, 46 Elgin 
St., Ottawa. 

Indexes more than sixty Canadian periodicals 


in both French and English. Special attention is 
paid to the indexing of book reviews. 


Canadian newspapers and periodicals are 
listed in United States publications 
which will be included in a subsequent 
issue of this Journal. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


GENERAL 


The Bookseller, the Organ of the Book Trade. 
Weekly. The Bookseller, 13 Bedford 
Square, London, W. C. 1. 


Trade journal containing articles, notes, and 
news of book trade activities in Great Britain. 
The weekly list of publications is arranged alpha- 
betically by author and title. It is cumulated 
monthly, and, together with the lists appearing in 
Current Literature, is the basis for the quarterly and 
annual Whitaker's Cumulative Book List. 


Current Literature, the Monthly Gazette of 
Current Literature. J. Whitaker and Sons, 
Ltd., 13 Bedford Square, London, W. 
C. 1. 

Contains notes on literary topics and “‘Publica- 
tions of the Month,” a classified list of books 


which is cumulated to form the classified section 
of Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List. 


The English Catalogue of Books. Annual. 
The Publishers’ Circular, Ltd., 171 High 
St., Beckenham, Kent. 


Alphabetical list by author and title, giving 
size, price, month of publication, and publisher. 
Also contains list of publications of learned and 
other societies, and directory of publishers. Com- 
piled from Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ 
Record. 

Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers Record. 
Weekly. The Publishers’ Circular, Ltd., 
171 High St., Beckenham, Kent. 

Trade journal containing articles, announce- 
ments, some book reviews, and general trade 
news. Each issue contains ‘‘Books of the Week,” 


an alphabetical list of new books by author and 
title. This list is cumulated in the last issue of 





each month and is the basis for the annual vol- 
umes of The English Catalogue of Books. 


The Reference Catalogue of Current Literature. 
Annual. J. Whitaker and Sons, Ltd., 
13 Bedford Square, London, W. C. 1. 


Index of books in print and on sale in the 
British Empire, with details as to author, title, 
editor, translator, reviser, year of publication or 
year of latest edition, number of edition, size, 
number of pages, illustrator, series, binding, price, 
and publisher. 

Contents: Vol. 1. Author index (includes list of 
publishers arranged alphabetically in the prefa- 
tory pages). Vol. 2. Title index. 


Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List. Quarterly, 
with annual cumulation. J. Whitaker 
and Sons, Ltd., 13 Bedford Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 


Contains a list of publishing houses with ad- 
dresses, a classified list of books published in the 
United Kingdom during the period covered, a 
list of the more important government publica- 
tions, and an alphabetical list of books published 
during the period, by author and title. The 
classified section is a cumulation of ‘‘Publications 
of the Month” appearing in Current Literature; 
and the alphabetical section is a cumulation of 
the lists appearing in The Bookseller. 


The following title has been announced 
for publication in 1950: 


The British National Bibliography. Weekly, 
with annual cumulation. J. Whitaker 
and Sons, Ltd., 13 Bedford Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 


First issue to be published Jan. 7, 1950. A list 
of all books published in Great Britain, based 
upon the deposits received in the Copyright Re- 
ceipt Office of the British Museum. Each title 
will be cataloged fully in accordance with the 
Anglo-American code, will be classified by the 
Dewey Decimal system, and will be accompanied 
by annotations when necessary for clarity. En- 
tries will appear alphabetically by author under 
Dewey headings, and printed on one side of the 
page to permit clipping. An author index will be 
issued every four weeks and the annual cumula- 
tion will be classified by subject, with an author 
index. 


GENERAL SELECTIVE LISTs 


Aslib Book-List. Monthly. Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bu- 
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reaux, 52 Bloomsbury St., London, W. 
C. 1. 


“Monthly recommendations of recently pub- 
lished scientific and technical books.” A selec- 
tion from publications in the English language, 
generally limited to the six months previous to 
the date of issue. Brief annotations are given 
when necessary. The author and title index is 
cumulated annually. 


British Book News. Monthly. National 
Book League, 7 Albemarle St., London, 
W. 1. 


Contains ““The Book List: a Critical Selection 
of Recent Books.” The arrangement is classified, 
and full annotations are given. 


The Times Literary Supplement. Weekly. 
The Times Publishing Co., Ltd., Print- 
ing House Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Weekly review of English and some foreign 
literature, with classified annotated list of new 
books and reprints. Gives full and authoritative 
reviews of all important new books and well-in- 
formed articles on current literary affairs. An- 
nual index supplied. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Consolidated List of Government Publications. 
Annual. H. M. Stationery Office, 
London. 


Contents: I. Parliamentary publications. II. 
Non-Parliamentary publications. III. Subscrip- 
tion rates. IV. Index. 

Each entry indicates name of issuing body, 
title, document number, net price, and price 
with postage. 


Daily List of Government Publications. H. 
M. Stationery Office, London. 


Contents: I. Parliamentary publications. II. 
Non-Parliamentary publications. III. Miscel- 
laneous publications. 

Each entry indicates name of issuing body, title, 
document number, net price, and price with 
postage. 


Government Publications. Monthly List. H. 
M. Stationery Office, London. 


Contents: I. Parliamentary publications. II. 
Non-Parliamentary publications. III. Periodicals. 
IV. Miscellaneous publications not published by 
the Stationery Office, but on sale at its Sale Offices 
for the convenience of the public. V. Index. 
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Each entry includes the name of issuing body, 
title, document number, net price, and price 
with postage. 


Parliamentary Papers. Annual. H. M. 
Stationery Office, London. 


“Lists of the bills, reports, estimates and ac- 
counts and papers printed by the order of the 
House of Commons and of the papers presented 
by command.” Numerical lists of bills, etc. for 
each session of Parliament, with full subject index. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


The Newspaper Press Directory and Adver- 
tisers’ Guide, Containing Particulars of 
Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, and Peri- 
odicals Published in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and Eire. Annual. C. 
Mitchell and Co., Ltd., Mitchell House, 
1 Snow Hill, London, E. C. 1. 


Contents include: I. Indexes (alphabetical, 
newspapers under county, class papers and 
periodicals, daily newspapers). II. Special 
articles. III. Newspaper press, listing title, 
publisher, gazetteer information, price, politics, 
date of establishment, and address for London 
daily and Sunday newspapers, London publica- 
tions, Greater London press, English provincial, 
Wales and Monmouthshire, Scottish, Northern 
Ireland, the Republic of Ireland, and the Isle of 
Man and Channel Islands newspaper press. IV. 
Magazines, reviews, and periodicals, indicating 
distinctive features of each. V. News service 
agencies, etc. 


Willing’s Press Guide. Annual. Willing’s 


Press Service, Ltd., Willing House, 356 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W. C. 1. 


A comprehensive index and handbook of the 
press of Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the 
Republic of Ireland, together with the principal 
British Commonwealth and foreign publications. 
Includes newspapers, periodicals, and trade 
journals. 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


GENERAL 
An Gum. Leadhra ar na Foillsit. Annual. 
Oifig an tSolathair, Dublin. 


A list of general literature translated into Gae- 
lic, giving title, translator, and price. 


Trish Library Bulletin. Monthly. Browne 
and Nolan, Ltd., 41 Nassau St., Dublin. 
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Contains brief reviews and lists of new books 
on Irish topics, regardless of place of publication. 
See Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List and 

The English Catalogue of Books under 

Great Britain, which include publica- 

tions of the Republic of Ireland. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


List of Government Publications. Annual. 


Stationery Office, Dublin. 


844949—49-—5 










List of official publications offered for sale, 
giving order number, title, and price. Arranged 
chronologically under type of publication. 


Publications of the Irish Government. Weekly. 
Stationery Office, Dublin. 


Lists of official publications offered for sale, 
giving order number, title, and price. Arranged 
chronologically under type of publication. The 
list is taken from the Iris Oifigitil, the official 
gazette of Ireland. 
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Annual Reports on Acquisitions 
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AST reports of the Aeronautics 
Division in this Journal have 
stressed various aspects of an 

acquisitions program intended to be, if 
not comprehensive, at least representative 
of currently available materials whether 
technical, political, sociological, or his- 
torical. In recent issues, aeronautical 
documentation relating to the fields of 
science, industry, government, and do- 
mestic and international transportation 
has been discussed, together with new 
periodicals, special groups of prints and 
photographs, and new tools for biblio- 
graphic control. Emphasis in the past 
fiscal year has been placed on acquiring 
collections of personal papers representing 
the great careers in American aviation and 
other documentation calculated to present 
a balanced record of the role of air power 
in World War II. 

Though the military is represented more 
fully than other phases of aviation, the 
following descriptions survey the whole 
chronology of powered flight. Starting 
with the invention of the airplane (the 
Wright scrapbooks), the several acquisi- 
tions take the reader briefly through 
World War J (the Mitchell papers and, 
to a small extent, the Spaatz Collection), 
the years between the wars (the Mitchell 
papers and the Spaatz Collection), and 
World War II (the Spaatz Coilection, the 
Air Force histories, and the Von Rohden 
Collection), up to the establishment of a 
separate U. S. Air Force (the Spaatz 
Collection) and finally to the reawakening 
(discernible in the receipts of recent 
months) of air interest and activity in 
postwar Germany. 


844949496 


Aeronautics 


Wright Brothers Scrapbooks 


Through an agreement with the execu- 
tors of the estate of the late Orville Wright, 
the Library of Congress has been per- 
mitted to microfilm for its collections an 
extensive scrapbook collection maintained 
for almost half a century by the master 
pioneers of human flight, Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. 

The collection comprises eleven large 
folio volumes. The first, bound in green 
velvet with Orville Wright’s name in gold 
letters on the cover, dates from 1902 when 
the Wrights were conducting glider exper- 
iments at Kitty Hawk, N. C. Even at this 
early period, the brothers and members 
of their family had begun collecting news- 
paper, magazine, and other press notices 
relating to their flights and activities. The 
earliest items are from the Dayton Daily 
News, January 25, 1902, and the Scientzfic 
American, February 22, 1902, and are based 
upon Wilbur Wright’s address, “‘Some 
Aeronautical Experiments,” presented be- 
fore the Western Society of Engineers in 
Chicago, September 18, 1901, and re- 
printed in its Journal, December 1901. In 
later years, the scrapbooks initiated by 
the brothers were maintained largely by 
Miss Mabel Beck, secretary to Orville for 
many years, who also faithfully presided 
over the voluminous Wright files and 
helped preserve their valuable documents 
for future historians. The scrapbooks are 
composed of materials which were selected 
for the most part by the Wrights themselves 
and by Miss Beck, with additional items 
sent them, frequently with crisp comments, 
by a number of close friends, including 
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Fred C. Kelly, journalist and authorized 
biographer of the Wright brothers, and 
Earl Findley, editor of U. S. Ai Services 
magazine. 

Within a broad chronological pattern, 
the volumes form a veritable history of 


aviation. Through the collection, one 
traces the fortunes of the Wright brothers: 
their early trials with little of the encour- 
agement of public notice; the growing 
interest in their work by the time they 
exhibited their plane and technique for 
the Army at Fort Myer, Va., in 1908; 
their demonstration flights abroad (1909), 
which aroused general public acclaim and 
brought them the distinction of meetings 
with King Alfonso XIII, King Edward 
VII, and King Victor Emmanuel III; 
their triumphant return to America, fol- 
lowed by the presentation of medals by 
President Taft; the memorable two-day 
celebration in Dayton on June 17 and 18; 
the period of public exhibition flying; 
Wilbur’s unexpected death in 1912; the 
protracted Wright patent litigation; the 
sale of the Wright Company in 1915; and 
the subsequent retirement of Orville from 
public life. 

Although concerned primarily with the 
Wright brothers, these folios are not lack- 
ing in references to their many friends of 
international eminence, such as Alexander 
Graham Bell, Thomas A. Edison, Henry 
Ford, Charles F. Kettering, Lord North- 
cliffe, and Vilhjalmur Stefansson. During 
the period 1910-15, there are voluminous 
notices of the early ‘‘birdmen”—Lincoln 
Beachey, Eugene Ely, Arch Hoxsey, Bud 
Mars, John Moisant, J. A. D. McCurdy, 
and Philip O. Parmelee. These clippings 
show, at first, amazement at the daring 
exploits of fliers; later, critical reaction 
against the mounting toll of accidents 
which attended the increase in flying 
activity; and, finally, general acceptance 
of the airplane. Throughout the scrap- 
books, allusions to the famous names of 
aviation abound, with Octave Chanute, 
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Glenn H. Curtiss, Samuel P. Langley, 
John J. Montgomery, and Alberto Santos- 
Dumont, as well as the Wrights’ business 
manager, Hart O. Berg, coming in for 
their share of publicity. 

Naturally, the Wright family itself 
figures prominently in the scrapbooks, and 
special events or occasions which called 
forth attention in the columns of the press 
are all recorded: interesting items about 
their father, Bishop Milton Wright, their 
sister Katharine, their brothers Lorin and 
Reuchlin, the marriage of Katharine, the 
receipt of honors, celebrations, deaths. 

These volumes, however, are more than 
a collection of newspaper clippings; they 
are in fact an unusual and rather fascinat- 
ing group of semi-public as well as per- 
sonal memorabilia. There are cartoons, 
guest badges, posters, occasional tele- 
grams, and testimonial dinner and banquet 
programs with the signatures of such 
aviation pioneers as B. Baden-Powell, 
Claude Grahame-White, Gustav Lilien- 
thal, Hiram S. Maxim, and J. T. C. 
Moore-Brabazon. Other mementos in- 
clude admission cards and invitations to 
many notable events—a luncheon in honor 
of General John J. Pershing, December 16, 
1919; the opening of the new buildings of 
the Science Museum, Kensington, March 
2, 1928, by King George V and Queen 
Mary; receptions at the White House 
given by Presidents Herbert Hoover, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Harry S. 
Truman; a Gridiron Club dinner, April 
15, 1939; and a banquet for Orville 
Wright in Washington, December 17, 
1943, in celebration of the fortieth anni- 
versary of the first successful flight at 
Kitty Hawk. 

The subject which is perhaps more ex- 
haustively treated than any other is the 
controversy with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, which marred the tranquillity of 
Orville Wright’s later life and resulted in 
the deposit of the original Kitty Hawk 
plane at the Science Museum in England. 
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Among the materials revolving around 
this topic, the more significant are com- 
ments by leading editors, the remarks of 
various Congressmen on special occasions, 
hearings (April 27, 1938) on a bill to de- 
termine the first heavier-than-air flying 
machine, and copies of bills to create a 
suitable monument to the Wright brothers 
at Kill Devil Hill, N. C. 

Scattered through the volumes are a 
number of rare aero-philatelic items: air- 
mail stamps, air labels, cachets, souvenir 
covers of pioneer and historical flights 
addressed to Orville Wright. Occasions 
for some of the latter include the corona- 
tion of King George V and Queen Mary, 
September 9, 1911, marking the first 
aerial post in the U. K.; the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the original airplane flight 
(special flight from Kitty Hawk); the 
first National Air Mail Week (special 
flight from Kitty Hawk, May 19, 1938); 
the issue of a new air-mail stamp, the 
first block of which, put on sale at Dayton 
(May 15, 1938), was signed by Postmaster 
General James A. Farley; the first jet air- 
mail flight from Schenectady, June 22, 
1946; and the first flying post-office dem- 
onstration flight, September 25, 1946. 

Many of the clippings, speeches, and 
mementos pertain to the bestowing of 
honorary degrees and other tributes to 
the brothers. Especially important are 
the certificate for the Collier Trophy pre- 
sented to Orville Wright in 1913 for his 
development of the automatic stabilizer, 
and the certificate, signed, December 12, 
1946, by Robert P. Patterson, Secretary 
of War, and James Forrestal, Secretary of 
the Navy, acknowledging Orville’s serv- 
ices to his country as a member of the 
National Inventors Council during World 
War II. 

Particularly significant are the various 
contributions of Wilbur and Orville Wright 
to technical and popular journals and 
copies of their prepared statements to the 
press. In this group one finds the original 


authoritative statement of the brothers 
regarding their first flights—with occa- 
sional corrections in Wilbur’s handwriting. 
There are of course numerous biographical 
sketches by friends, by journalists, and by 
witnesses of their first flights, as well as 





interviews with newspaper writers. In 
his later years, however, Orville became 
more reticent and avoided public appear- 
ances and statements in all their forms. 
He died January 30, 1948, and shortly 
thereafter, on February 29, additions to 
the scrapbooks ceased. 


The General William Mitchell 
Papers 


On March 29, 1949, Mrs. Thomas 
Bolling Byrd, widow of General William 
Mitchell, and her children, William 
Mitchell, Jr., and Mrs. Kenneth N. Gil- 
pin, Jr., formally deposited the papers of 
General Mitchell in the Library of Con- 
gress as a gift to the Nation. Filling eight 
small trunks or footlockers, the papers, 
which include letters, diaries, clippings, 
photographs, reports, and a mass of manu- 
scripts (many unpublished), form an in- 
valuable record of the early days of avia- 
tion as well as of the General’s creative 
ideas and dynamic career. 

That this account of the Mitchell col- 
lection should follow immediately upon 
the description of the Wright scrapbooks 
in this report of acquisitions is not alone 
a matter of chronology and convenience; 
it is also a reflection of the relative stand- 
ing of two great names in the history of 
American aviation: Wright first, Mitchell 
a close second. 

Once the Wrights, by their momentous 
and unique achievement, had succeeded 
in turning man’s age-old dream of flight 
into a proven reality, it took amazingly 
little time for others in this country and 
abroad to set about putting the airplane 
to all manner of uses and tests. After 
some hesitation, the U. S. Army began to 
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investigate the possibilities of the new in- 
vention and permitted a limited number 
of young officers—including Frank Lahm, 
Charles Chandler, Hap Arnold, Jake 
Fickel, Follett Bradley, and Tom Milling— 
to learn to fly. This small circle of zest- 
ful youngsters put their frail machines 
through some exceedingly stiff paces in 
an effort to wring from them the sort of 
performance that would give them a 
definite value to the Nation’s fighting 
services. Nevertheless, without the im- 
petus of the general war which broke out 
only eleven years after the Kitty Hawk 
experiments, it is doubtful if the airplane 
would have become an instrument of 
much practical utility in less than a gen- 
eration. Whether aviation might have 
followed a different course if the airplane 
had enjoyed a more gradual development 
in a long period of world peace, it is idle 
to speculate. The fact is that its real 
debut was made as a weapon of destruc- 
tion, and its history is the history of an era 
of bloodshed and revolution, over which 
it has come to exert an ever more dominant 
influence. 

It is only against this background that 
the true importance of such an acquisition 
as that of the General William Mitchell 
papers can be appreciated. As Mitchell 
did not learn to fly until 1916, his dis- 
tinction is not that of having been among 
the first of America’s fliers but of having 
been the first American airman to give 
public expression to the significance that 
flight was to have for the future of the 
Nation and the first American to propound 
a philosophy of air power. 

As there has been no opportunity as yet 
to subject the full contents of the collec- 
tion to thoroughgoing examination, it is 
not possible at this time to do more than 
indicate the scope of the papers and point 
out a few highlights. It should perhaps 
be stated that the present bulk of eight 
trunks represents a reduction from an 
original total of 29 trunks in existence at 
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Mitchell’s death; this diminution is ac- 
counted for by the elimination of duplica- 
tion, by the consolidation of related ma- 
terials, and by the destruction of a con- 
siderable volume of purely personal and 
family correspondence. While numerous 
Mitchell papers doubtless exist outside the 
present collection, notably in the official 
files of the old War Department, the group 
which has been donated to the Library is 
reasonably complete as a body of personal 
documentation, the Mitchell family having 
turned over to Mrs. Byrd such letters and 
other items as were formerly in the posses- 
sion of individual members. The physical 
condition of the papers is good, but 
through successive moves and repackings 
they have become somewhat disordered. 
They are essentially well organized, how- 
ever, and on one occasion since the 
General’s death were carefully sorted 
through and arranged by his former 
aide-de-camp. 

The Mitchell papers fall into four main 
categories—correspondence, reports, writ- 
ings, and photographic materials and clip- 
pings—which may be subdivided chron- 
ologically into five distinct periods: pre- 
World War I, World War I, post-World 
War I, the court-martial, and later life 
(the last ten years). In their totality, they 
span the story of American military avia- 
tion from its first combat use (for observa- 
tion purposes) in the punitive expedition 
of 1916 against the Mexican bandit Villa 
to its woeful unpreparedness twenty years 
later on the eve of World War II. 

As will be seen from two of his files, 
labeled ‘‘Recommendations for Signal 
Troops, 1912” and ‘‘Recommendations for 
Air Units, 1913,’’ Mitchell was seriously 
concerned with military aviation before 
he was himself a flier. In fact, while a 
mere lieutenant (the youngest American 
officer in the Spanish-American War) 
serving with the Signal Corps in Cuba and 
the Philippines, he had glimpsed with 
surprising vision the main outlines of 
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America’s future security problem. As 
his early correspondence reveals, it was 
the conviction that he must do something 
to solve that problem, more than his in- 
born love of high adventure, that decided 
him on the profession of arms. In 1903, 
when the Wright brothers were launching 
their little plane into the air under the 
brow of Kill Devil Hill, Mitchell had just 
returned from a trek through Alaska with 
General Greely which convinced him of 
the strategic importance of the frozen 
North and afterwards led him to prophesy 
in an unpublished book, ““The Opening 
of Alaska,” that American troops would 
one day be fighting in the fog-bound 
Aleutians. Ten years later, still not tech- 
nically an aeronaut, he was a confirmed 
aviation enthusiast, filled with apprehen- 
sion for what might happen if war should 
come and the United States were unready 
to fight in the air. His feelings of those 
days were later recorded in an article to 
which he gave the caustic title, ‘““Conti- 
nental Army, 1913.” 

The first World War, which brought 
Mitchell the rank and responsibility neces- 
sary to the full development of a character 
so strongly marked as his, is abundantly 
documented in all categories of the papers. 
In 1917, when the American declaration of 
war came, he was already abroad, chafing 
under the War Department orders that 
held him inactive in neutral Spain—a 
circumstance which prompted the title 
of his (unpublished) war memoirs, “‘Be- 
fore Pershing in Europe, or From the 
Start to the Finish of Our Greatest War.” 

Commander of all United States avia- 
tion in France and of the Allied air forces 
in the St.-Mihiel and Argonne offensives, 
Mitchell was well qualified to write of the 
first great air battles of history. To this 
end, on his return to America, he utilized 
his carefully kept European diary (April 
1917 to February 1919) in the preparation 
of three articles (“‘Air Service at St.- 
Mihiel,” ‘‘Air Service at Meuse-Argonne,”’ 








in The Worlds Work, vol. 38, Aug. and 
Sept. 1919, respectively, and ““Our Army’s 
Air Service,” in The Review of Reviews, vol. 
62, Sept. 1920) which revealed, though 
only in outline, his grasp of such funda- 
mentals as the necessity for gaining control 
of the air prior to any attempt at decisive 
action against the enemy. The typewrit- 
ten originals of these pieces, with Mitchell’s 
revisions, are included in the papers. 

When the full war memoirs came to be 
written in 1928, at a moment when Mit- 
chell was less pressed, the main source was 
again the European diary, supplemented 
by correspondence, sundry logs and reports, 
and personal recollections. Unfortu- 
nately, the literary agents frowned on 
these reminiscences, but Mitchell, noth- 
ing daunted, doing as he often was to do 
when his longer and more ambitious 
writings were rejected, extracted a lot of 
material and, between March 31 and 
May 19, 1928, published ‘‘Leaves from 
My War Diary,” in eight installments, in 
Liberty. 

A little-known contribution of Mit- 
chell’s to the development of American 
air doctrine was his foresighted action in 
directing and supervising the publication 
of the Air Service Information Circulars. The 
first hundred or so numbers of this series 
of official bulletins edited and reprinted 
the significant portions of the few Ameri- 
can air unit histories and over-all Air 
Service reports ever prepared in World 
War I, thus saving from oblivion, and for 
the use of lecturers and students at the old 
Air Service Tactical School at Langley 
Field, the tactical and technical lessons 
of the early days of air power. Type- 
scripts and page proofs of some of the more 
important of these Circulars are preserved 
in the Mitchell papers. 

After the war, Mitchell entered upon the 
stormy phase of his career, culminating 
in the great court-martial battle by 
which he is most often remembered but 
which was actually a separate, and passing, 
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episode; it was not the end of Billy Mitchell. 
Then Assistant Chief of Air Service, he 
was, as ever, indefatigable, but his time 
was not all consumed with such activities 
as the sinking of the Ostfriesland (1921) 
and other battleships. As early as 1919, 
he was convinced of the need for a separate 
air service (cf. his file on that subject), and 
his writings, correspondence, and testi- 
mony before Congress on this problem 
form a voluminous part of the collection 
(individual files on the Crowell Mission, 
the Morrow Board, etc. are of special 
interest). In 1923 he toured the Pacific 
islands and Southeast Asia, submitting to 
the War Department three important 
reports, the first of which gave his im- 
pressions of Java, Singapore, India, Siam, 
China, and Japan as well as of U. S. 
possessions, while the other two detailed 
the results of his inspection of Air Service 
facilities in the Hawaiian Department and 
the Philippine Islands. A separate file 
shows his concern with the use of seaplanes 
for the defense of Corregidor. Besides 
these reports and others more technical in 
nature (including his ‘‘Notes of the Multi- 
Motored Bombardment Group, Day and 
Night”), the papers contain office and 
personal files on many phases of air and 
inter-service policy which are still matters 
of public interest and attention—‘‘Re- 
organization of the Armed Services,” 
‘Naval Conception of the Use of Air- 
craft,” ‘Aviation Medicine,” etc.—as 
well as Mitchell’s office diary to the time 
he resigned his commission in 1926. 

On the famous court-martial trial of 
1925-26 there is no need to dilate here, 
but it should be noted that one of the 
eight trunks containing the papers is 
given over almost entirely to materials 
on that subject (including correspondence 
at that time and prior thereto with Mem- 
bers of Congress, especially with the then 
chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, John J. McSwain). 

For the last ten years of his life (1926-36), 
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Mitchell lived as a gentleman farmer 
breeding hunters in his adopted State of 
Virginia—Cincinnatus returned to the 
plow. Whether writing, shooting, speak- 
ing, or riding, he still drove himself 
without stint, and his literary output in 
this period attained a volume unusually 
large for a man whose profession was that 
of the sword and not of the pen. How- 
ever, Mitchell had a cause which he was 
loath to see lost through any slackening 
off on his part. 

During his years of active duty, Mitchell 
had found time to write and publish forty 
articles, a cavalry school lecture (“2nd 
Lecture on Field Signal Communica- 
tions,” Ft. Leavenworth, 1905), a docu- 
mented official report (“Inspection Trip 
to France, Italy, Holland, Germany, and 
England,” in collaboration with Clayton 
Bissell and Alfred Verville, 1922), and two 
books, Our Air Force (1921) and Winged 
Defense (1925). In retirement he brought 
forth a spate of new writings, including 
two more published books: Skyways (1930) 
and Life of General Greely (1936), his friend 
and one-time commander with whom he 
had explored Alaska so many years before. 
Besides the complete manuscripts (with 
revisions) of these works, the collection 
also includes those of three unpublished 
books: ‘‘Alaska” (1928, 180 pp., already 
mentioned), “‘Before Pershing in Europe” 
(1927, 560 pp., later called ““The World 
War—A History,” already mentioned), 
and “The Next War—In the Pacific” 
(1928, 220 pp., sometimes referred to as 
‘America, Air Power and the Pacific”). 
Parts of the last, which was rejected by 
publishers on the ground that it might 
offend the Japanese, appeared as articles 
in Liberty: “Are We Ready for War with 
Japan?” (vol. 9, Jan. 30, 1932) and “Will 
Japan Try to Conquer the U. S.?” (vol. 9, 
June 5, 1932). The full list of Mitchell’s 
articles (which in the period of his retire- 
ment alone number 70 published and an 
equal number unpublished) is too long to 
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cite, but it is interesting to note that the 
subjects treated were not always military, 
political, or aeronautical. Mitchell was a 
sportsman before he was a soldier or an 
aviator and was as much at home with 
‘The Romance of the Tuna Fish,” “The 
Ortolan, Our Enigmatic Amphibian Game 
Bird,” and “Tiger-Hunting in India” 
(The National Geographic Magazine, vol. 46, 
Nov. 1924) as he was with ““The Center of 
World Politics” (unpublished). 

A tour of Europe in 1927 was climaxed 
by a visit to the U. S. S. R., and Mitchell 
had an opportunity to observe at close 
range the social and economic experiment 
which had hitherto interested him from a 
distance. Impressed with the European 
air situation in general and convinced 
that the success of Stalin’s emerging eco- 
nomic policy would mark the reestablish- 
ment of Russia as a great power, Mitchell 
came home with a fresh view which he ex- 
pressed in a flurry of articles, the following 
of which came out in the New York Ameri- 
can during 1927: “How Europe Travels 
by Air,” “Germany’s Air Traffic Leads 
World,” “How I Flew to Moscow,” 
“How Russia Seeks to Dominate Air,” 
“How Italy Is Mobilizing Sky Army,” 
‘‘How Britian Is Striding Forward in 
Air,” “France Aims to Lead the World 
in Air’; while two others, ““My Flight 
into Russia” and “Russian Aeronautics,” 
were published respectively in Liberty (vol. 
4, December 24, 1927) and Forum (July 
1928). 

Like his father, John Lendrum Mitchell, 
sometime senator from Wisconsin, Mitchell 
was an ardent Democrat, and in 1932 and 
1933 carried on an interesting correspond- 
ence with Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose 
candidacy for the Presidency he strongly 
supported. This was followed in 1934 
and 1935 by a series of letters from im- 
portant persons throughout the country 
endorsing Mitchell for appointment to 
the newly created post of Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air. Mitchell was not 





selected, but there is ample evidence in 
the papers of this period to dispel the 
legend that he died of a broken heart in- 
curred as a result of his trial and aggra- 
vated by his failure to gain reinstatement 
as an officer or to secure a position of im- 
portance in public affairs. His spirit was 
indomitable to the end, but his body, at 
56, was worn out from the rigors of the 
fight. 

To date, two biographies of Mitchell 
have been published. For the prepara- 
tion of one of these, Mitchell, Pioneer of Air 
Power, by Isaac Don Levine (1943), access 
to the papers was granted by Mrs. Byrd. 
There is as yet, however, no authorized 
or, it should be stated, entirely adequate 
life of America’s greatest prophet of air 
power. 


The General Spaatz Collection 


Although it has been exhaustively de- 
scribed in the May 1949 issue of this 
Journal, mention of the General Spaatz 
Collection cannot well be omitted from an 
annual report on aeronautical acquisitions 
in 1948-49. This collection of more than 
150,000 pieces, most of which fall in the 
period 1922-48, parallels and supplements 
the Mitchell papers through the last fifteen 
years of their term, and then carries on 
the story of American military aviation 
through World War II virtually to the 
present time. 


Air Force Histories—World War II 


The August 1948 issue of this Journal 
recorded the offer of the Air Historical 
Group, U. S. Air Force, to make the 
Library of Congress the recipient of mono- 
graphic reports and unit histories repre- 
senting the basic source materials from 
which the seven-volume official history, 
The Army Air Forces in World War II, is in 
part being prepared. Following arrange- 
ments concluded last October, under 
which the Library agreed to accomplish 
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the work of photoduplication, 100 selected 
volumes have now been microfilmed. Of 


this number, 53 are “historical studies,” 
22 are “reference histories’? (both types 
prepared by the historical staff at Head- 
quarters, Army Air Forces, in Washing- 
ton), while the remainder are “unit his- 
tories” of the numbered air forces and 
major commands (prepared in the field 
by the units concerned). 


Representing the combined efforts of 
numerous students and professional histo- 
rians called in during the war from colleges 
and universities all over the country, these 
100 volumes document in detail the role 
played by the Army Air Forces in the 
recent war, and represent, with the 
seven-volume history, the main and very 
exceptional achievement of the Air Force 
historical program as a whole. Scholars 
and researchers should note that the docu- 
mentary sources for many of these mono- 
graphs and studies are contained in the 
manuscript portions of the General Spaatz 
Collection. 


It is unfortunate for the purposes of this 
report that the titles of all the “‘reference” 
and ‘“‘unit histories” still bear security 
classifications which preclude their men- 
tion here. However, it is now possible 
to cite the “historical studies,” a partial 
list of which, with their authors, is given 
below: 


Individual Training of Bombardiers, by Ben R. 
Baldwin; Air Action in the Papuan Campaign, 21 
July 1942 to 23 Fanuary 1943, by Richard L. Wat- 
son; Legislation Relating to the AAF Matériel Pro- 
gram, 1939-44, by Chase C. Mooney and Chauncey 
Sanders; Organization of Military Aeronautics, 1907- 
35, by Chase C. Mooney and Chauncey Sanders; 
Organization of Military Aeronautics, 1935-45, by 
Chase C. Mooney; Development of Administrative 
Planning and Control in the AAF, by Vaughan 
Howard and Chase C. Mooney; Summary of Air 
Action in the Philippines and Nethe:lands East Indies, 
7 December 1941 to 26 March 1942, by Juliette 
Abington; Ninth Air Force in the Western Desert 
Campaign, to 23 January 1943, by Harry Coles; 
Ninth Air Force in the ETO, 16 October 1943 to 16 
April 1944, by John Ramsey; Ninth Air Force, April 
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to November 1944, by Robert H. George; Participa- 
tion of the Ninth and Twelfth Air Forces in the Sicilian 
Campaign, by Harry Coles; Operational History of 
the Seventh Air Force, 7 December 1941 to 6 November 
7943, by James C. Olson; Operational History of the 
Seventh Air Force, 6 November 1943 to 31 Fuly 1944, 
by James C. Olson; Army Air Forces in the War 
against Japan, 1941-42, by Kathleen Williams; 
Legislation Relating to the Air Corps Personnel and 
Training Programs, 1907-39, by Martha Layman; 
Expansion of Industrial Facilities under Army Air 
Forces Auspices, 1940-45, by Robert R. Russel and 
Martin P. Claussen; Evolution of the Liatson- Type 
Airplane, 1917-44, by Irving B. Holley; Development 
of the South Pacific Air Route, by Kathleen Williams; 
Development and Procurement of Gliders in the AAF, 
1941-44, by Paul M. Davis and Amy C. Fenwick; 
Pre-Flight Training in the AAF, 1939-44, by Thomas 
H. Greer; The Reduction of Pantelleria and Adjacent 
Islands, 8 May—14 June 1943, by Edith C. Rodgers; 
Material Research and Development in the Army Air 
Arm, 1919-45, by Martin P. Claussen; The Main- 
tenance of Army Aircraft in the United States, 1939-45 
(General Development and Policies), by Robert W. 
Ackerman. 


The Von Rohden Collection 


In reponse to a request made by General 
Spaatz before his retirement, the United 
States Air Force is presenting to the Li- 
brary of Congress a complete set of the 
group of documents in the Air University 
Libraries which takes its name from Gen- 
eralmajor Hans Detlef Herhudt von Roh- 
den, who in the final years of the late war 
served as director of the so-called Wehr- 
wissenschaftliche Abteilung (equivalent to 
‘‘historical section” in U. S. terminology) 
of the Oberkommando der Luftwaffe. 
The total collection will consist of 124 
reels of 35-mm. microfilm, but of these 
only 56 have thus far been received. 
Though the remaining 68 reels are still 
being used for official purposes by the 
Army Historical Office, plans are being 
made to assure that a copy of these (which 
contain some 54,400 documents of the 
high command of the German Air Force 
and aircraft industry) will also come to 
the Library. Besides 538 supporting doc- 
uments expressly reassembled for Von 
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Rohden’s use from widely dispersed 
sources, the materials already received 
comprise a history of the German Air 
Force in World War II in 15 typewritten 
notebooks (Hefte), exclusive of notes and 
preliminary drafts, compiled by Von 
Rohden and other ex-officers of the Luft- 
waffe working under his directien while 
they were prisoners of the Allied govern- 
ments. Conceived of as but a fragment 
of a supra-national history which con- 
quered and victorious powers together 
might one day join in writing, this manu- 
script bears the title ‘“‘Europdaische Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des zweiten Wzltkrieges: 
Der deutsche Luftkrieg, 1939/45.” 

The commonest and perhaps the most 
conspicuous failing of military historiog- 
raphy is its unfortunate tendency to be 
concerned unduly with but one side of a 
many-sided story. The trend is danger- 
ous to a point of fault. The defect dis- 
appears only when that vaguest of abstrac- 
tions—the enemy—takes on the flesh and 
blood of self-respecting fact, and the 
limited narrative of a single nation’s par- 
ticipation is transcended by an interpre- 
tive analysis and judgment of the conflict 
as a whole. The universal approach to 
military history is nowhere more needed, 
and nowhere more difficult to effect, 
than in dealing with the relatively new 
but manifestly important field of the air, 
for air power—and ipso facto air warfare— 
is an indivisible whole, all subdivisions or 
categories of which, whether formed along 
nationalistic or functional lines, are arbi- 
trary and, for that reason, unnatural and 
invalid except as concessions to conven- 
ience. 

The standards of historiography formu- 
lated for the U. S. Strategic Air Forces in 
Europe by its Historian, Dr. Bruce C. 
Hopper, were designed to avoid the 
merely parochial and to eliminate the gaps 
in available information pertaining to 
what, in the parlance of military intelli- 
gence, is termed the “‘enemy disposition.” 








So long as hostilities were in progress, the 
historical objective relative to the role of 
the German Air Force in the war remained 
unattained but, early in May 1945, the 
detention as prisoners of war of General- 
major Herhudt von Rohden and other 
members of Abteilung 8, OKL, afforded 
an unprecedented opportunity to investi- 
gate German air history with the barriers 
down and, as it were, to appraise at its 
source the German official reaction to 
the new implications for warfare created 
by the advent of strategic air power. 

With the hard-won consent of American 
and British intelligence authorities, “‘Proj- 
ect Von Rohden” was set up in May 
1945 and continued through many vicissi- 
tudes until September 1947. It was at 
first intended to subject General Von 
Rohden simply to detailed written interro- 
gation, but so great was the scope and 
import of the questions asked that, at Von 
Rohden’s urging, the group was per- 
mitted to operate on its own plan, viz., to 
compose as best it could in the circum- 
stances a summary history of the Luft- 
waffe in World War II. From time to 
time, the interned officers were permitted 
interviews with the Historian, U. S. 
Strategic Air Forces in Europe, and with 
officers of the Historical Branch of the 
British Air Ministry. Their progress was 
materially assisted by officers of A-2, U. S. 
Air Forces in Europe, under whose daily 
supervision they worked. A small refer- 
ence library of pertinent books, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers on aeronautical sub- 
jects, in English and German, was as- 
sembled for their use. Special arrange- 
ments were made to afford them access 
to such of their own Luftwaffe archival 
materials as had escaped destruction or 
dispersion among the victorious powers; 
through the courtesy of the British Air 
Ministry, these materials were supple- 
mented by photostatic and microfilm 
copies of many other captured German 
Air Force records. 












































At one time or another, the staff of the 
project included, besides Von Rohden, 
Oberst Otto Kriesche, the general’s long- 
time friend and former assistant in Ab- 
teilung 8; Oberstleutnant Friedrich Gref- 
frath, the director of archives; Oberst- 
leutnant Werner Baumbach, ace bomber 
commander and intimate of Goering’s 
entourage (these four composing a more 
or less permanent party); as well as, for a 
three-month period in 1946, General der 
Flieger Galland, Inspector of Fighters; 
General der Flieger Hitschhold, Inspector 
of Stukas; and Von Beéczy, a professional 
journalist who had been a member of 
Abteilung 8. 

The result of two and a half years of 
diligent application on the part of the 
Von Rohden group is a history that is 
likely to remain unique in the historiog- 
raphy of military air power. The regret- 
table dispersion of the German air archives 
raises formidable odds against the possi- 
bility that a German historian of the future 
will be able to prepare a documented 
history of the Luftwaffe’s debacle from 
the German point of view. With the un- 
availability of basic source materials, there 
can be no World War II counterpart of 
Neumann’s Die deutschen Luftstrettkrafte im 
Weltkriege or Hoeppner’s Deutschlands Krieg 
in der Luft. The lack of depth and scope 
in the important series of articles by Major 
Georg W. Feuchter, “Entwicklung und 
kriegsentscheidende Bedeutung der Luft- 
kriegfiihrung in zweiter Weltkrieg”’ in the 
Swiss periodical Flugwehr-und-Technik can 
probably be attributed to this poverty of 
documentation. Feuchter, formerly editor 
of the Luftwehr edition of Deutsche Luft- 
wacht, writes interestingly and well, but as 
a journalist who was familiar only with 
such bits of official information as were 
considered appropriate to his functions. 
Rieckhoff’s Trumpf oder Bluff? is an ex- 
pression of personal emotions and makes 
no pretensions to scholarship. But aside 
from the parti pris it openly avows, Rieck- 
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hoff’s book is handicapped by the fact 
that as an operations officer, albeit highly 
placed, he was excluded from the lofty 
circles in which grand strategy was made. 

With his background, experience, and 
position, Herhudt von Rohden found him- 
self in a different situation. All but un- 
known in this country, he could claim 
distinction at once in the Germany of his 
generation as a scion of a family of obvious 
Bismarckian connections. Born Septem- 
ber 23, 1899, he was bred in the old mili- 
tary tradition, became an officer, and rose 
rapidly through the grades when the 
advent of Hitler permitted the full resur- 
gence of the German Army. In 1938, 
Von Rohden, then a major, published in 
Berlin a paper-bound pamphlet, Vom Luft- 
kriege. Gedanken iiber Fiihring und Einsatz 
moderner Luftwaffe. In Luftwehr later that 
year, he had an article, “‘Die Luftwaffe: 
Luftkrieg oder Kooperation?”? which he 
signed as lieutenant-colonel. In 1939, he 
contributed to the same periodical another 
article, ‘‘Die Luftwaffe: Gedanken zum 
Luftkriege,” and in the same year his 
‘Luftwaffe und Gesamtkriegfiihrung” ap- 
peared in Das Buch von der Luftwaffe. In 
1942, translated excerpts from articles he 
had contributed to Militarwissenschaftliche 
Rundschau were included in Farago’s The 
Axis Grand Strategy. 

In World War II, Von Rohden saw 
service on the Eastern Front, first as a 
squadron commander and then as Chief 
of the General Staff of Luftflotte I (First 
Air Force). In August 1943, when a 
colonel in the General Staff, OKL, he 
took over the Kriegswissenschaftliche 
Abteilung der Luftwaffe (Military Science 
Section of the Air Force) from General- 
leutnant von Bilow, who himself had 
succeeded Generalleutnant Haehnelt only 
16 months before. It was Haehnelt— 
Inspector of Flying Units immediately 
after World War I—who though a 
colonel in retirement had been the driving 
force behind the move in 1934 to re- 
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establish the air historical function which 
he described, in a somewhat odd metaphor, 
as the “‘geistige Tankstelle der Luftwaffe” 
(“spiritual filling station of the Air Force’’). 
Haehnelt desired not only to take up the 
thread where Neumann, Hoeppner, and 
others who had worked with the old 
Gruppe Luftstreitkrafte in 1919 under 
Archivrat Arndt had left off; he wanted to 
go on developing the theme of air power, 
not as an ancillary force inferior to land 
and sea power but as the factor which 
would prove decisive in wars of the future. 
(Arndt had expressed this prophecy in 
his contributions to Schwarte’s Die mili- 
tarische Lehren des grossen Krieges. Mittler, 
1923, p. 228.) 

In the interval between 1935 and 1943, 
however, the Kriegswissenschaftliche 
Abteilung had confined its attention 
largely to the World War I air experience 
and had published, or had in press, ten 
studies of a series entitled Die deutschen 
Luftstreitkrafte im Weltkriege 1914-1918—an 
enlargement on Neumann’s work of 1920 
bearing the same name. In addition, 
Haehnelt, during his tenure, had de- 
veloped the internal organization of the 
Abteilung and the arrangement and 
storage of the thousands of documents and 
photographs comprising the voluminous, 
comprehensive source materials on German 
military aviation in the first World War. 

Under Von Rohden, who was promoted 
Generalmajor on October 1, 1943, the 
Kriegswissenschaftliche Abteilung was re- 
organized both as to personnel and duties 
and redesignated Die 8. (Wehrwissen- 
schaftliche) Abteilung des Generalstabes 
der Luftwaffe, directly responsible to the 
Chief of the General Staff, OKL. Its 
functions now covered evaluation, military 
history, intelligence and press, aerial 
photography, maps and survey, air arma- 
ment and technical development, and air 
archives. The editorial efforts of the new 
section were first brought before the pub- 
lic in July 1944 with the publication of the 





first exemplar of a series of military period- 
ical studies (‘““Truppenschrifte”), We wer 
kémpfen, which was followed almost at 
once by a second, Ariegswissenschaftliche 
Skizzen fiir die Luftwaffe. Work was also 
begun on a number of preliminary studies 
on World War II air history, six of which 
were completed and appeared in the 
‘“‘Truppenschrifte” series: Die wirtschaft- 
lichen Folgen des Luftkrieges, Aussicht fiir den 
Luftkrieg in 1945, Die Analyse des englisch- 
amerikanischen Luftkrieges, Douhet und der 
moderne Luftkrieg, Die Entwicklung der Reichs- 
luftvertetdigung (to November 1944), and 
Hinweise fiir den Truppenfiihrer der Luft- 
waffe. A small unpublished special study 
by Von Rohden, Uberblick iiber die Ent- 
wicklung und ielsetzung der Kriegswissen- 
schaftlichen Arbeit in der Luftwaffe von 1935 
bis 31.12.1944, has been an invaluable 
source for the preparation of this report. 

More important than any publication, 
however, were the actual archives amassed 
by Abteilung 8 and predecessor organiza- 
tions. Questioned after his arrest in 
May 1945 as to the whereabouts of this 
priceless treasure, Von Rohden stated that 
the historical records of the German Air 
Force had been put first on a train at 
Karlsbad and then transferred to trucks 
for evacuation to Bad Aibling, Lenggries, 
or Holzkirchen, in Upper Bavaria. At 
the time, he presumed that five train-car 
loads had arrived at Bad Aibling or at 
Holzkirchen. Long afterwards it was 
learned that 250,000 files—many dating 
back to the War of 1870, when the pos- 
sibilities of aerial weapons first attracted 
attention in the German Army—had been 
burned in May 1945 at Vorderriss in 
Bavaria. After the burning, the assistant 
director of archives of Abteilung 8 com- 
mitted suicide, but the director, Oberst- 
leutnant Friedrich Greffrath, who later 
spent two years working with “Project 
Von Rohden,” had managed to save three 
cases of vital documents, many of which 
are included in the Von Rohden Collec- 
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tion along with most of the publications 
of Abteilung 8. 

The range and scope of the ‘“‘Geschichte”’ 
produced by the Von Rohden group can 
perhaps be illustrated most conveniently 
by a brief phrase indicating the subject 
matter of each of the 15 Hefte: 1. The 
Russian war; 2. The Mediterranean war; 
3. German air defense; 4. The battle for 
air supremacy over Germany; 5. Planning 
and preparation for the Polish war; 6. 
German air armament; 7. 8. 9. Develop- 
ment and planning in the German Air 
Force; 10. The German aviation industry; 
11. 12. The German Air Force and the 
invasion of France; 13. The organization 
of the German Air Force; 14. Lana power 
vs. sea power; 15. Replacement and com- 
mand. The study on the Russian air war 
assumes special interest in the light of 
Von Rohden’s personal experience as a 
commander on the Eastern Front. The 
Collection includes the full German text 
of all the Hefte but English translations 
are present for the first five notebooks only, 
limitations of time and personnel precluding 
completion of this laborious task by A-2, 
U. S. Air Forces in Europe. 

As it stands, the Von Rohden “Ge- 
schichte” is nota finished whole. Additional 
volumes, planned but never written be- 
cause the project was terminated sooner 
than had been anticipated, would have 
treated a variety of important subjects: 
the origin of the German Air Force, the 
German Air Force at the outbreak of 
the war, the blitz campaigns, the Battle 
of Britain, supply and air transport, the 
General Staff of the German Air Force, 
training in the German Air Force, the 
German air/sea rescue service, the Ger- 
man Air Force academy and _ officer 
schools, German ideas of strategic air 
warfare, and failures of the German air 
effort in strategy, tactics, and techniques. 

The collateral documents of the Von 
Rohden Collection fall roughly into three 
main groups, each of considerable size: 
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(1) the studies of a preliminary nature 
prepared during the war by Abteilung 
8 on limited aspects of current opera- 
tions and planning; (2) draft essays in 
which the co-authors, but especially Von 
Rohden, tried to express, apparently for 
the clarification of their own thinking, 
some of the larger ramifications of stra- 
tegic air power; and (3), the largest 
group, official records and documents 
ranging in echelon of origin from the 
Fiihrer, the Reichsmarschall, the Ober- 
kommando der Wehrmacht, the Ober- 
kommando der Luftwaffe, down to the 
individual Luftflotte. A cursory sampling 
reveals such monographs as ““The Russian 
War in 1943”? (Document 19) and ““The 
German Air Force in the Battle of Tunis” 
(Document 81) in the first category, and 
‘“‘Geo-Politics in Air Warfare” (Document 
184) in the second (as his Abteilung was 
responsible for indoctrination matters in 
the Luftwaffe, Von Rohden had many 
official contacts with Haushofer). The 
third, and in some ways the most inter- 
esting, category presents an embarras de 
richesses, but the space limitations of this 
report permit the mention of only a few 
items typical of the whole: Luftflotte II’s 
description of the Allied landings at Sa- 
lerno; Milch’s Journal of the Stalingrad 
catastrophe, with the story from the 
Feldmarschall’s own lips of Hitler’s de- 
cision to re-supply the encircled Sixth 
Army Group by air—a decision which 
was to bleed the Luftwaffe white; the War 
Journal of Fliegerkorps I dating from the 
period when Operation Sea Lion (the 
contemplated invasion of England) was 
in preparation. One is tempted to linger— 
perhaps longer than the prosaic content 
merits—over such momentous scraps of 
paper as the draft of the telegram ordering 
Generaloberst Stumpff to Berlin to sign 
the surrender instrument on May 9, 1945. 

The Von Rohden “Geschichte”? was 
written with an eye not only to technical 
and strategical considerations which lie in 
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the past but also to certain of the political 
and sociological problems which continue 
to harry and haunt Western civilization. 
With its undercurrent of tragedy, relieved 
by rumblings of bombast and half-humor- 
ous flashes of hindsight, the manuscript, 
should it ever be published, seems calcu- 
lated to appeal to the general reader in 
style and mood and, with its careful docu- 
mentation and wealth of operational 
detail, to command the interest of the 
serious-minded scholar and_ professional 
soldier. Objective appraisal and criti- 
cism are beyond the scope of this report 
and will probably have to wait upon the 
publication of their own official histories 


by the Allied Powers. 
Serial Publications 


[In accordance with previous arrange- 
ments for the preparation, on public re- 
quest, of positive microfilm or enlarge- 
ment prints of its documents, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has 
continued to make regular deposits of its 
various publications in the Library. De- 
mand for these publications has increased 
as this service has become better known. 

Also being received on a_ scheduled 
basis are the documents of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization which 
comprise reports of its commissions and 
committees, statements of its standards 
and recommended practices, statistical 
compilations, reports of regional meetings, 
and economic and statistical studies. A 
record and review of ICAO activities for 





the period September 1946 to May 1947 
is contained in the eighth and final issue of 
the PICAO Fournal, recently acquired. 
Two new ICAO publications should be 
noted. The JCAO Circulars first issued in 
May 1948 are a new series intended for 
wider distribution than was possible with 
the ordinary document series. In January 
1949, the Library began to receive the 
monthly Index of ICAO Documents (distinct 
from the ICAO Card Index reported in the 
August 1948 issue of this Journal) which is 
to be cumulated in June and December of 
each year. 

A number of important foreign journals 
have been added to the Library’s aero- 
nautical collections. Especially note- 
worthy is the acquisition of volumes I-XI 
(1935-45) of Viiegwereld which fills a long- 
existing gap in our Dutch holdings. Also, 
postwar Norway is represented for the 
first time by Norges Luftfart’s Tidende which 
commenced with the June 1948 issue 
carrying an optimistic and encouraging 
foreword by Bernt Balchen, noted airman. 

The receipt of the first issue (April 1948) 
of Thermik, a monthly journal devoted to 
gliding and published in Gottingen, is sig- 
nificant as concrete evidence of reviving 
aviation activity in Germany. Since a 
number of other new German aviation 
titles (which the Library is taking steps to 
acquire) have also appeared, it would 
seem that a trend has been started which 
may have future military and political im- 
plications. 

RicHarpD EE tts and Staff 
of the Aeronautics Division 





































Law 


OR the period May 1, 1948 through 
April 30, 1949, the Law Library 
acquired 17,066 volumes and 3,282 
pamphlets, a total of 20,348 pieces. This 
figure may be broken down by source as 


follows: 

Purchase.......... (Se. Ce 

Copyright deposit............ 9% 

Gift, domestic and foreign exchange, 
official deposit, etc......... , .. 42% 

By area the receipts are: 

fae ee 32% 

British . ; , asa 

Latin: AMErican.....cicccicics as Jivsee tee 

Other foreign... . reer. « 


The increased demands from all branches 
of the Government for the very latest 
information concerning the legislation and 
administrative regulations of other nations 
have resulted in the extension of the 
policy of acquiring official legal gazettes 
by air mail or air express delivery as soon 
as possible after publication. This policy 
was originally applied to the Latin Amer- 
ican countries shortly before the close of 
the war. At present the Law Library is 
receiving material in this manner from 
France, Hungary, Italy, Portugal, Ruma- 
nia, Switzerland, and the U. S. S. R. 
Negotiations are under way to extend it 
to the principal parts of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations as well as to other 
countries in Europe and Asia. During 
the war legal gazettes were received in this 
manner from Great Britain through the 
courtesy of the Air Transport Command. 
Since the cessation of hostilities, however, 
that type of service has been discontinued, 
making it necessary to provide other 
arrangements for Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
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Another policy which has been expanded 
during the past fiscal year is that governing 
the microfilm program. Legal materials 
were microfilmed during the war in order 
to fill gaps in runs of important serials 
and periodicals when the gaps were fre- 
quent and the probability of obtaining 
the originals was small. Later it was 
decided that microfilm copies should be 
obtained, where possible, of materials 
which either were no longer obtainable in 
the original or the acquisition of which 
might call for many years of search and 
the expenditure of much time and labor. 
In 1947, under this new program, lists 
were sent to the British Museum of those 
legal treatises cited in the footnotes of 
Holdsworth’s History of English Law which 
the Law Library had been unable to ac- 
quire otherwise; at the same time 2 list of 
similar material was sent to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. During the past year 
receipts from this program have begun to 
arrive. In the meantime the Library of 
Congress had completed exploratory ne- 
gotiations concerning the availability of 
cameras and equipment in various other 
countries. When the necessary informa- 
tion was collected, such projects as the 
microfilming of parts of the Spanish Na- 
tional Archives and of materials in the 
libraries of Mexico* were undertaken. 
Perhaps the outstanding accomplishment 
in this work up to date is the successful 
filming in Mexico of long runs of those 
issues of the official gazettes of the various 
Mexican states which were published prior 
to 1925 and which are generally not to be 
found outside Mexico. 


* The first part of a report on this project 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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Closely allied with these microfilm 
activities is the project for copying the 
records of the States of the United States, 
as reported in the Quarterly Journal of 
Current Acquisitions, May 1949, pp. 3-7. 
Under this project, the Law Library will 
have available microfilms of colonial, terri- 
torial, and early State session laws, com- 
pilations of statutes, and judicial reports 
and court records. An index is being 
prepared by Dr. W. S. Jenkins, who has 
directed the project since its inception. 
As a result the Law Library will be 
equipped in the near future to provide the 
Government with copies of practically all 
American legislation and judicial decisions. 

To insure the expeditious shipment from 
abroad of other types of legal materials, 
the system of blanket orders has been con- 
tinued for those countries in which the 
book trade is not well organized and which 
do not publish national bibliographies. 


Records of the War Crimes Trials 


In the past year a very considerable 
amount of additional material relating to 
the war crimes trials has been received. 
The material, much of which is in mimeo- 
graphed form, includes both the proceed- 
ings and the documents introduced in 
evidence before the various tribunals, the 
greater part being those introduced before 
the American Military Tribunal in Nurem- 
berg. The records in most instances are 
received in duplicate and are so volumi- 
nous in themselves that it has been im- 
possible to provide the staff necessary for 
assembling and classifying them fully. 
For this reason the present report on the 
holdings in this field is confined primarily 
to the records arranged since last year. 

1. The transcript of the proceedings 
before the International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East in Tokyo is now complete 
and has been bound in 134 volumes. 
There are eight additional volumes bound 
for inclusion in the set. These contain the 

























































judgment, the separate dissenting opinion 
of the President, the dissenting judgment 
of the Member from France, the concurr- 
ing opinion by the Member from the Re- 
public of the Philippines, the dissenting 
opinion of the Member for the Nether- 
lands, and the dissenting opinion of the 
Member from India. 

A set of the judgment and the separate 
opinions and dissents, printed in offset and 
bound in seven volumes, was also received. 

2. Since the publication of last year’s 
summary of the records of the war crimes 
trials, the transcripts and records of two 
more trials before the American Military 
Tribunal in Nuremberg have been re- 
ceived. 

(a) Case No. 11, in the matter of the 
United States of America against Ernst 
von Weizsaecker et al. This case deals 
with acts allegedly perpetrated by the 
chief civil executives in the performance 
of the central political and economic ad- 
ministration of the Third Reich in Berlin. 
The last transcript received ends with page 
14,899 and is dated August 5, 1948. 
Voluminous document books, pleas, open- 
ing statements, etc. were also received, but 
they have not yet been assembled. 

(b) Case No. 12, in the matter of the 
United States of America against Wilhelm 
von Leeb et al. In this case Leeb and 13 
other top-ranking German military leaders 
were charged with participation in the un- 
leashing and spreading of the war and the 
conduct of the war in violation of the rules 
and customs of warfare. The last tran- 
script received is page 9,529, dated Sep- 
tember 25, 1948. Document books, spe- 
cial pleas, opening statements, etc. have 
also been received. 

3. Law Reports of Trials of War Criminals, 
Selected and Prepared by the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission and Published by His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, London. This 
publication is a series of summaries of war 
crimes trials selected, according to the pub- 
lisher’s announcement, because of their 
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legal interest. The set does not include 
the trials before the International Tri- 
bunals but does cover, among others, the 
trials that took place before the American 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. Vol- 
ume XI is the latest received and four 
additional volumes are in process of pub- 
The final volume of the set will 
contain a general analysis of the legal out- 


lication. 


come of the trials. 

4. Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, issued 
by the U. S. Government Printing 
Office in eight volumes and two supple- 
ments, has now been brought to a con- 
clusion. The final supplement includes, 
in Part I, defense documents, arguments, 
and pleas, and in Part II, excerpts from 
interrogations of most of the defendants 
and many of the witnesses. The volume 
also contains a useful biographical index 
of the principal persons referred to in the 
interrogations. 

5. The Trial of the Major War Criminals, 
published at Nuremberg in English and 
French language editions which were re- 
ceived some time ago, is now appearing 
in the German edition, Der Prozess gegen 
Thus far, 30 vol- 
umes have been received. 


die Hauptkriegsverbrecher. 


6. Another series of the trials is cur- 
rently being published by William Hodge 
and Company, London. Volume I, The 
‘Peleus’ Trial, covering the trials of Kapi- 
tanleutnant Eck and four members of a 
submarine crew accused of killing sur- 
vivors of a merchantman, and volume 
III, Trial of Gozawa Saidicht and Nine 
Others, a trial brought on charges of ill- 
treatment of Indian prisoners of war by 
the Japanese, have been received. 

7. A record of the trial before the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal in Nuremberg, 
not heretofore mentioned, The Trial of 
German Major War Criminals, published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, has also 
been received. 

8. Several treatises dealing with the 
trials and the law applicable to war crimi- 
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nals have been acquired. Henry F. A. 
Donnedieu de Vabres, the Member of the 
International Tribunal in Nuremberg for 
the French Republic, who, even before 
World War II, enjoyed a wide-spread 
reputation for his works on international 
criminal law, has provided a discussion of 
the precedents for the trial and, in detail, 
of the trial itself, in Le Procés de Nuremberg 
(Paris, Domat Montchrestien, 1947). Paul 
la Germoniére in a similarly entitled 
treatise (Lyon, Publicité Editions Géné- 
rales, 1946) supplies background material 
and a summary of the judgment. An 
analysis in the light of precedents in inter- 
national law of the proceedings and the 
judgment rendered and an evaluation of 
the significance of the trial in the develop- 
ment of international criminal law are 
provided in a lengthy treatise (596 pp.) 
by Tadeusz Cyprian and Jerzy Sawicki, 
Norymberskie (Warsaw, Wydaw- 
nictwo Eugeniusza Kuthana, 1948). In 
Fritz Bauer’s Die Kriegsverbrecher vor Gericht 
(Ziirich, Europa Verlag, 1945; originally 
published in Swedish under the title 
Krigs-Forbrytarna infor Domstol), the prob- 
lem of war crimes is traced to ancient 
times and such crimes are considered from 
the point of view of responsibility for war 
and for acts committed in the course of 
war. A monograph in Russian by Rozen- 
blit, Pokazaniia svidetelet i podsudimykh v 
mezhdunarodnom ugolovnom protsesse (1948), 
deals with the testimony at the Nuremberg 
and Tokyo trials of witnesses and those 
accused and the effect of such testimony 
as evidence. The judgment rendered in 
the trial of the Nazi jurists was issued as a 
special publication by the entral-Fustiz- 
blatt fiir die Britische Zone under the title 
Das Niirnberger Juristenurtel (Hamburg, 
Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlicher Ver- 
lag, 1948). 


The United States and England 


In the fields of American and British 
law, the past year saw the publication of 
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several significant works. Particularly 
noteworthy were the 1946 edition of the 
United States Code and, in the administra- 
tive field, the 1949 edition of the Code of 
Federal Regulations. Other codes received 
were the Jowa Code Annotated and the 
Idaho Code Annotated, and new compila- 
tions with annotations for Alaska, Con- 
necticut, and Michigan were added to 
the collections. One new encyclopedia, 
Jurisprudence of Virginia and West Virginia, 
and one new digest, the Ohzo Digest, were 
also received. 

A welcome addition to the British col- 
lections was the second edition of Hals- 
bury’s Statutes of England; also worthy of 
special mention are a highly useful treatise 
for those handling British tax problems, 
John A. S. Simon’s Income Tax, and A 
Mistory of English Criminal Law and Its Ad- 
ministration from 1750; the Movement for 
Reform, 1750-1833 . . . (N. Y., 1948) by 
Leon Radzinowicz. 

Items of interest appearing for the first 
time in the Law Library are the following: 


AMERICAN 


De Constitutie, eenpariglyk geaccordeered by de 
Algemeene Conventie, gehonden in de Stad von Philadel- 
phia, int Faar 1787 . .. Vertaald door Lambertus de 
Ronde . . . Gedrukt by order van de Federal Committee, 
in de Stad van Albany door Charles R. Webster, 1788. 
Sabin 16124; Evans 21522. 

Laws, Statutes, Ordinances, and Constitutions, 
Ordained, Made and Established, by the Mayor, 
Recorder, Alderman, and Assistants, of the City of 
New-York, Convened in Common-Council ... To 
Which Is Added an Appendix Containing Extracts of 
Sundry Acts of the General Assembly of the Colony of 
New York ... [New York] Printed and sold by 
J. Parker, 1749. Sabin 54334; Evans 6388. A 
very rare compilation of New York city laws. 

John Peter Zenger. The Case and Tryal of John 
Peter Zenger, of New York, Printer, Who Was 
Lately Tryed and Acquitted for Printing and Publish- 
ing a Libel against the Government ... London, 
printed for J. Wilford ...1750. Sabin 106308. 


BRITISH 


A Code of Laws for the Island of Jersey. (St. 
Helier} 1771. 

A General Collection of All the Offices of England 
with Their Ffees in the Queenes Guifts. [c. 1580). 





MS. Includes the High Court of Chancery, 
officers and ministers of justice. 

Intrationum liber omnibus legum Anglie studiosis 
apprime necessartus in se complectens diuersas formas 
placitorum . . . Excudebat Henricus Smythe, 1546. 
S. T. C. 14117; Beale T. 284. One of the early 
books of entries printed by William Rastell, of 
whom Fulbeck said “‘I know not whether I may 
more justly commend him for his greatness of 
knowledge, or for the largeness of his books, and 
labours, or for his speciall care of doing things 
exactly.” 

John Rastell. An Exposition of Certaine Diffi- 
cult and Obscure Wordes, and Termes of the Lawes of 
This Realme ... In aedibus Richardi Tottelli, 
1579. S. T. C. 20707. An early glossary in 
French and English for students of law. 


Austria 


The regulations issued by the occupa- 
tion authorities in the individual zones of 
Austria play a less important role in the 
postwar legal order than similar regula- 
tions do in Germany. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that the Allies from the 
beginning recognized a central federal 
government. Austrian postwar legisla- 
tion, therefore, is strikingly uniform. The 
constitution provides for a highly cen- 
tralized federal system with only a lim- 
ited field in which the states (Bundes- 
lander) can exercise legislative authority. 

Law books in Austria continue to be 
published, for the most part, as they were 
prior to the war, by the Manz Publishing 
House and the Government Printing Office 
(Staatsdruckerei). The volume of publi- 
cation of editions of legislation and writ- 
ings on jurisprudence shows a distinct 
tendency to return to the prewar level. 
The larger part of the material published 
consists of annotated editions of codes and 
laws. There are, however, a fair number 
of legal treatises. 

Representative of the items acquired is 
Das allgemeine biirgerliche Gesetzbuch mit 
Ehegesetz, 4. aufl. (Manz, 1948), an edition 
of the Civil Code with the Marriage Law 
and other related laws, edited by Hans 
Kapfer. The Library also acquired a 
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French translation of this code, together 
with related legislation, such as nationality 
laws and laws concerning the declaration 
of death of absentees, prepared by Michel 
Doucet of the staff of the French Military 
Government in Austria and published in 
Paris (Pedone) in 1947. 

In the field of commercial law, receipts 
include Das fiir Oéesterreich vorlaufig in 
Geltung gesetzte Handelsgesetzbuch, rev. ed. 
(Manz, 1948), an edition of the Commer- 
cial Code temporarily in force, prepared 
by Heinrich Demelius; Gewerbeordnung 
(Manz, 1948), the Trade Code, edited by 
F. Schwiedland; and Aktiengesetz (Manz, 
1948), the Corporation Law, edited by 
H. Sabaditsch. 

The field of procedure is represented by 
Die Furisdiktionsnorm und die Livilprozessord- 
nung (Manz, 1948), the Judiciary Act and 
the Code of Civil Procedure, edited by F. 
Fetter; and Die oesterreichische Strafprozessord- 
nung, 2. aufl. (Manz, 1948), the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, edited by L. F. 
Tlapek. 

Two of the works obtained in criminal 
law are Das oesterreichische Strafgesetz (Manz, 
1948), an edition of the Criminal Code, 
edited by G. Kaniak, and a compilation 
of laws on amnesty, mercy, and cancella- 
tion of criminal records, edited by R. 
Rampitsch, entitled Tzlgungsgesetze, Amnes- 
tien, Gnadenbestimmungen, und Straffretregis- 
terverordnung (Manz, 1948). 

In the field of administrative law, we 
obtained copies of Verwaltungsverfahren 
(Oesterreichische Staatsdruckerei, 1948) 
and Die oesterreichischen Verwaltungsverfahrens- 
gesetze, 3. aufl., by W. Kirsch (Manz, 
1948), both of which deal with adminis- 
trative procedure. Other additions in- 
clude Das Sozialversicherungsiiberleitungsgesetz 
(Manz, 1948) edited by L. Linseder, 
Invalideneinstellungsgesetz. (Manz, 1947) by 
Th. Schéberle, and Das Wohnhaus-Wiederauf- 
baugesetz (Manz, 1948) by R. Hainzer and 
L. V. Heller, in the field of social legisla- 
tion; Das Betriebsrategesetz (Manz, 1948) 
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by G. Hoffman and V. Pigler, Angestell- 
tengesetz, 3. aufl. (Manz, 1948) and Arbeitts- 
gerichtsgesetz (Manz, 1948) by H. Kapfer, 
in the field of labor law; Das Gehaltsiiber- 
leitungsgesetz (Manz, 1947) and Vordienst- 
zeitenverordnung by B. Schaginger, in the 
field of civil service; Kraftfahrrecht, 4. aufl. 
(Manz, 1948), in the field of motor traffic; 
and Nationalsozialistengesetz und Verbotsgesetz 
(Manz, 1947) by L. Werner, in the field of 
denazification. 

The Library also acquired a treatise 
series entitled “‘Rechts- und Staatswissen- 
schaften,” published by Springer Verlag, 
which consists of various outlines, text- 
books, and monographs. This series, 
which has just begun to appear, includes 
the fourth edition of the well-known com- 
prehensive, but concise, presentation of 
the Austrian civil law, Grundriss des oester- 
reichischen biirgerlichen Rechts by Karl Wolff, 
formerly professor in Innsbruck, now in 
Vienna. This work still maintains its 
place as an excellent introduction to the 
subject. 

A comprehensive text on Austrian civil 
procedure by the same author, Grundriss 
des oesterreichischen Zivilprozessrechts, 2. aufl., 
is one of the few commentaries written on 
the Code of Civil Procedure of 1895, 
which was the work of the Minister of 
Justice Franz Klein. The merits of this 
Code may well be illustrated by the fact 
that it remained in force in the provinces, 
which after World War I were taken from 
Austria, and served as a pattern for the 
Hungarian Code of 1911, the Yugoslavian 
Code of 1932, and, to a great extent, the 
Polish Code of 1932. The fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Austrian Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure was celebrated in 1948 by the 
publication of a Festschrift which contains 
many contributions of the leading Austrian 
jurists, including Heinrich Klang, the 
editor-in-chief of the standard commentary 
to the Austrian Civil Code. A paper by 
P. Abel and M. Bresch in the Festschrift 
compares Austrian civil procedure with 
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Anglo-American. This Festschrift is also 
among the year’s acquisitions. 

The Library also secured copies of the 
two volumes so far published by Wilhelm 
Malaniuk, an experienced criminal lawyer, 
of his Lehrbuch des Strafrechts (Manz), which 
is designed to supersede the well-estab- 
lished text by Rittler. Band I (1947) 
comprises the general part and Band II, 
I. Teil (1948), the first half of the part 
dealing with individual crimes. 

A textbook of Austrian administrative 
law, Grundriss des oesterreichischen Verwal- 
tungsrechts, by Ludwig Adamovich, 4. 
neubearb. aufl. (Springer, 1948), which 
supplements his textbook on constitutional 
law published in 1947, was also received. 
These two works form together a complete 
outline of Austrian public law. 

A reader for students of the history of 
the law of central Europe, Quellenbuch der 
deutschen, oesterreichischen und schweizer Rechts- 
geschichte, edited by Hans Planitz (Graz, 
H. Bohlaus, 1948), which contains short 
texts and excerpts from Latin and German 
sources and documents covering the period 
from Julius Caesar to the seventeenth 
century, was also acquired. 

In connection with the denazification of 
Austria, criminal proceedings have been 
instituted against suspected Nazi collab- 
orators, among whom was Dr. Guido 
Schmidt, the Foreign Minister in the 
Schuschnigg cabinet. Schmidt was in- 
dicted for treason but acquitted by a 
special People’s Court. The complete 
transcript of the proceedings and the 
judgment, in almost 700 pages, published 
by the Austrian Government under the 





) title of Der Hochverratsprozess gegen Dr. 
Guido Schmidt vor dem Wiener Volksgericht 

(Oesterreichische Staatsdruckerei, 1947), 
has been received. 


I Soviet Union 


It is gratifying to report that the material 
received from the Soviet Union in the past 
year has considerably improved the Li- 











brary’s collection of Soviet legal publica- 
tions. Works were acquired on a number 
of topics, both domestic and foreign, many 
of which were dealt with comprehensively 
for the first time. In this category may 
be classified the works on Soviet political 
and legal theory which were written in 
answer to the criticism by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, when 
in August 1946, in ordering a return to 
pure Marxian ideology, it charged that no 
serious studies had yet been published on 
the Soviet theory of state and law. Among 
such works are Teorita gosudarstva 1 prava 
(1948) by Denisov, who attempts to de- 
velop the concept of the “new” or Soviet 
type of democracy in contrast with the 
“old”? or Western; Sovetskoe sotsialtsticheskoe 
gosudarstvo (1948) on the Soviet State; and 
Sotstalisticheskaia zakonnost? v sovetskom gosu- 
darstvennom upravlenit (1948) on the con- 
cept of “socialist legality” in Soviet ad- 
ministration. 

The Library also acquired Sovetskoe 
gosudarstvennoe pravo (1948), a collective 
work prepared under the direction of I. P. 
Trainin and I. D. Levin on Soviet con- 
stitutional law. As this work, which is 
designed as a standard text for use in 
Soviet law schools, includes a considera- 
tion of the very latest changes, it super- 
sedes such texts as the first (1940) and 
second (1947) editions of Denisov’s treatise 
on the same subject and Sovetskoe gosu- 
darstvennoe pravo (1938), an out-of-date 
collective work edited by Vyshinskii, a 
translation of which was published in the 
United States in 1948 under the English 
title The Law of the Soviet State. 

Two acquisitions in somewhat related 
fields are Soiuznaia respublika v sotstalts- 
ticheskot federatsti (1948), a lengthy mono- 
graph by Osherov on the status of a 
Soviet state (“union republic’’) within the 
Soviet Federation, and Suverenitet (1948), 
in which I. D. Levin presents a discussion 
of sovereignty, both in municipal and in- 
ternational law, which was obviously in- 



























































spired by the dispute over that concept 
which took place in the United Nations. 
In his Istoriia sovetskogo suda 1917-1947 
(1948), the first published history of the 
Soviet courts, Kozhevnikov presents in- 
teresting data concerning the level of 
education of judges both of the higher and 
lower courts. Also relating to the judi- 
ciary is Karev’s Sudoustroistvo, one of the 
most recent treatises on that subject. 
There is no federal civil code for the 
Instead, each of the Soviet 
While 
these are in general uniform in their pro- 
differences. A 
concordance of these codes was prepared 
by Bakhchisaraitsev, in 1928. In 1948 he 
concordance entitled 


Soviet Union. 
republics has its own civil code. 
there are 


visions, some 


compiled a new 
Sopostavitel’naia tablitsa kratkit spravochnik 
po grazhdanskim kodeksam  soiuznykh  res- 
pubhik and a history of the codes, A istoriz 
grazhdanskikh kodeksov sovetskikh  sotsialts- 
ticheskikh respublik. The Library has ac- 
quired copies of both of these works. 

Items were also acquired in the field of 
procedure. Grazhdanski _ protsess 
(1948), by S. N. Abramov, is an extensive 
text for use in law schools; Sbornik zadach 
(1948), on the other hand, consists of two 
quiz books for law students, one on civil 
law (1947) and the other on civil procedure 
(1948). 

The Chief of the Foreign Law Section of 
the Law Library of Congress, Vladimir 
Gsovski, is the author of a two-volume 
work entitled Sovet Civil Law, which was 
published in 1948 in the series ““Michigan 
Legal Studies.”” Volume one contains a 
discussion of Soviet civil laws and allied 
fields; volume two, translations of the 
Civil Code (RSFSR), the Code of Domes- 
tic Relations, the Code of Civil Procedure, 
the Judiciary Act, and several other related 


civil 


laws. 

Receipts in the field of criminal law 
were also numerous. Istoriia sovetskogo 
ugolovnogo prava (1947) is a survey of the 


history of Soviet criminal law by Gert- 
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senzon, Gringaus, Durmanov, Isaev, and 
Utevskii which appears as part of a series 
on the history of state and law in the 
Soviet Union, published by the Union- 
wide Institute of Legal Studies attached 
to the Federal Ministry of Justice. 

Poniatie prestupleniia (1948) by Durmanov 
is an exposition of developments since 
1936, from which may be seen the degree 
to which the present-day Soviet concept of 
crimes has departed from the Marxian 
view as it was expounded in writings 
before 1936. Shargorodskii’s work on the 
application of criminal statutes, Ugolovnyi 
zakon (1948), presents not only the general 
problems involved but also the special 
problems arising with regard to ex post 


facto laws which are recognized in Soviet 


theory and practice. Other acquisitions 
in the field of criminal law include another 
work by Shargorodskii entitled Prestu- 
pleniia protiv zhizhi i zdorov’ia, a study of 
crimes against life and health, and one 
by Utevskii, Obshchee uchente 0 dolzhnostnykh 
prestuplentiakh, which treats of crimes of 
public servants. The problem of self- 
defense in Soviet law is presented by 
Kirichenko in Osnovnye voprosy uchenita o 
neobkhodimot oborone v sovetskom ugolovnom 
prave (1948). Ugolovno-pravovaia teoria 
Gegelia v sviazi s ego ucheniem o prave t 
gosudarstve (1948) is an extensive study by 
Piontkovskii of Hegel’s penal theory in 
connection with his teachings on law and 
the state. 

Representative works on criminal pro- 
cedure and allied subjects were also 
acquired. The most comprehensive is a 
treatise on Soviet criminal procedure by 
Cheltsov entitled Ugolounyi protsess (1948), 
for use in law schools of a university level. 
A discussion of Anglo-American criminal 
procedure is included (pp. 99-120). An- 
other work which includes a discussion of 
American legal theory is Kaminskaia’s 
Uchenie o pravovykh presumptsiiakh v ugolov- 
nom protsesse, a study of presumptions in 
which the author vainly seeks to find a 
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Soviet substitute for the Anglo-American 
concept of presumption of innocence. 
Perlov also, in his Predanie sudu v sovetskom 
ugolovnom protesesse, a work on indictments 
in Soviet law, gives some attention to 
Anglo-American and European theory 
with special consideration of the American 
indictment. A collective work edited by 
Goliakov, <ashchita po ugolovnym delam, 
deals with the problem of defense in 
criminal cases. The role of public pro- 
secutor in the Soviet criminal court is 
described by Shifman in Prokuror v 
ugolovnom protsesse. Other interesting items 
are a collective work edited by Tersiev on 
physical investigations in criminology, 
Fizicheskie issledovanit v kriminalistike, and 
Sudebnaia fotografia (1948), a treatise by 
Potapov on photographic evidence. Méili- 
tary criminal law is the subject of Chichi- 
kvadze’s Sovetskoe voenno-ugolovnoe pravo 
(1948). 

Among other interesting additions to 
the collection is the winner of the Stalin 
prize, Venediktov’s Sotstaltsticheskaia go- 
sudarstvennaia sobstvennost’, a legal apologia 
for government ownership of property on 
historical grounds. Another phase of 
Soviet property law, the ownership of 
collective farms, is the subject of Kazant- 
sev’s Pravo kolkhoznoi sobstvennosti. Addi- 
tional material on the organization of 
collective farms, including some decrees 
not otherwise available, is to be found in 
Sbornik rukovodiashchikh materialov po kolk- 
hoznomu stroitel’stou (1948). 

Labor law is the subject of several other 
accessions. In Trudovoe pravootnoshente 
(1948), Aleksandrov seeks to found Soviet 
labor law on the vague concept of “‘the 
labor legal relation” as a substitute for 
the concept of the employment contract 
which has long since been eliminated 
from Soviet practice. In his preface he 
states that it is his purpose “‘to analyze 
critically the contemporary bourgeois- 
reformist and pseudo-socialist concept of 
‘labor law’ and ‘social legislation’ under 





capitalism.” The most recent material 
on Soviet labor law acquired is to be 
found in Voprosy trudovogo prava sborntk 1 
(1948), a symposium, and in KAonsultatst 
**Truda’’ (1949), a collection of answers to 
inquiries on labor and housing legislation 
reprinted from the gazette Trud. 

Spravochnik profsoiuznogo rabotnika (1948), 
a collection of government decrees issued 
as a handbook for the trade union worker 
by the Communist Party and the trade 
unions, which in the Soviet Union are 
controlled by the Government, was also 
received. 

The contract for the delivery of goods 
(which somewhat resembles the American 
contract to sell future goods) is the subject 
of an extensive study by Shkundin entitled 
Obiazatel’sto postavkt tovarov v sovetskom 
prave (1948); a collection of laws and regu- 
lations on this subject, Postavka tovarov v 
sisteme sovetskot torgovli (1947), compiled 
by Filshtiner was also received. 

Another useful accession, in view of the 
scattered condition of legal materials on 
the constantly changing Soviet system of 
education, is Direktivxy VAP (6) 1 postano- 
vleniia sovetskogo pravitel’stva o narodnom 
obrazovanit (2 vols., 1948), a comprehensive 
collection of the laws and decrees of the 
Soviet Government and the Communist 
Party in that field. Sovetskoe pravo v period 
velikot otechestvennoi voiny (1948), a collective 
work in two volumes on Soviet law during 
World War II, the purpose of which was 
to prove that the success of the Soviet war 
effort was because of its superior social 
order, was also received. 

There has been a recent growth of in- 
terest on the part of Soviet readers in 
books on non-Soviet law. The response 
of the leading Soviet writers to this new 
demand has been of a varied character. 
Some have translated source materials, 
others have written scholarly treatises, 
while still others have presented de- 
liberately distorted pictures of the Anglo- 
American and western European legal 
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order. Among the source materials are a 
translation by Gutnova of the three West- 
minster Statutes; an annotated transla- 
tion of the French Criminal Code; and 
a translation of a study by the French 
writer Gaudemet on the general theory 
of obligations—all three of which, because 
of the absence of bilingual dictionaries of 
Russian legal terms, may be of interest 
from the point of view of comparative 
terminology. 

Scholarly treatises on non-Soviet law 
include Ocherki anglo-amerikanskot doktriny 
t praktiki mezhdunarodnogo chastnego prava 
(1948), a lengthy treatise on the conflict 
of laws in Anglo-American law; a mono- 
graph on the origin and development of 
the inquisitorial process in France, the 
first part of a study on the position of the 
individual in criminal proceedings; and 
a comprehensive textbook on Roman 
private law, entitled Rimskoe chastnoe pravo 
(1948), which, though it may indicate a 
resumption of the study of Roman law, 
insists that Roman law, based as it is on 
a recognition of private property, can be 
of no practical significance in a legal order 
based on government ownership. 

Works presenting distorted pictures of 
European and American law _ include 
Sovremennyi burzhuaznyi sud (1948) and 
Burzhuaznaia wustitsia na sluzhbe reaktsiu 
(1949), in both of which Shiffin attacks 
the European and especially the American 
courts; Prestupnost? v Soedinennykh Shtatakh 
(1948), a work on criminality in the 
U. S.; and Sud v Soedinennykh Shtatakh 
Ameriki na sluzhbe monopolisticheskogo kapitala 
(1948) by Lunts—all four of which follow 
the established line of propaganda. 


Other Slavic Countries 


During the fiscal year 1947-48 the 
Library was fortunate in being able to 
purchase a large and important addition 
to its Polish collection. While the same 
degree of success cannot be reported for 
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the fiscal year 1948-49, either for Poland 
or for any other Slavic country outside 
the Soviet Union, some progress has 
nevertheless been made in the Yugoslav, 
Bulgarian, and Czechoslovakian collec- 
tions, the development of which had been 
retarded since 1939. The Library is now 
being kept currently in touch with legal 
developments in these countries through 
the receipt by air mail or air express of 
the issues of their official gazettes. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


By far the most numerous additions were 
made to the Yugoslav collection. These 
consisted principally of items from three 
series published by the official law gazette, 
Sluzhbeni list (known prior to Tito’s regime 
as Sluzhbeni novine). The first or general 
series is entitled “Zbirka zakona F.N.R. 
J.” (collection of laws of the Federative 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia). Among 
the numbers of this series are the following: 
the Constitution of the Yugoslav Federa- 
tion and its Constituent Republics (1948); 
the law concerning the list of Electors, 
2d ed. (1947), annotated; the law on 
nationality with regulations (1948), anno- 
tated; the law on assemblies and associa- 
tions and the press, 2d ed. (1947), anno- 
tated; a compilation of provisions con- 
cerning the Yugoslav Army, 2d ed. (1948); 
the law concerning the People’s Commit- 
tees, 7. ¢., the local administrative authori- 
ties (1948); the law concerning govern- 
mental officials, 2d ed. (1948) and a 
collection of regulations on their salaries 
and branches of service (1947); and the 
basic law on expropriation of property 
(1948), annotated. Other numbers relate 
to various other fields of law: a compilation 
of laws concerning incapacitated veterans 
(1947), annotated; the Criminal Code, 
General Part, of December 1947, which 
took effect on March 13, 1948; the law on 
negotiable instruments of December 12, 
1946; a collection of regulations concerning 
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labor relations (1948); the law on labor 
inspection, 2d ed. (1948); and others. 

Another series, ‘“‘Zbirka propisa_ iz 
oblasti finansija,” is devoted to financial 
laws and regulations, of which the law on 
governmental fees and dues, 4th ed. (1948), 
and regulations concerning foreign ex- 
change, 2d ed. (1948), were received. 

The third series, “‘Zbirka propisa iz 
oblasti privrede,” contains laws and regu- 
lations concerning national economy. In 
this series a compilation on the general 
economic plan and governmental business 
enterprises (1947) and a compilation of 
regulations concerning the profits, prices, 
and funds of such enterprises were received. 

The Yugoslav Government has also 
printed several English translations of 
individual laws: the Constitution (1946 
and 1947 editions) with a statement made 
by Milovan Djilas and a speech by Edward 
Kardely explaining its text; the law on the 
press (1948); and the law prohibiting 
incitement to national, racial, and religious 
hatred and discord (1947). The Yugoslav 
War Crimes Commission issued, in English, 
a report on the crimes of Austria and the 
Austrians against Yugoslavia and her 
peoples, in 1947. 


BULGARIA 


From Bulgaria, in addition to Drzhaven 
vestnik, the official gazette, the Library has 
succeeded in acquiring during the last 
year some 70 individual, officially printed 
laws and regulations. Among these are 
two editions of the Constitution of Decem- 
ber 4, 1947 (both dated 1948), one of 
them being supplemented by the program 
of the so-called Patriotic Front of Febru- 
ary 3, 1948, the charter of the Bulgarian 
Farmers’ People’s Union with amend- 
ments as of December 29, 1947, and the 
decree defining the membership fees. 
There are also laws and regulations con- 
cerning public prosecutors, People’s 
Courts, Bulgarian citizenship, nationaliza- 





tion of private industry, police, People’s 
Councils (Soviets), which are the local 
authorities in Bulgaria, aeronautics, and 
many others. An extensive text on civil 
law by Butov, Uchebnik po grazhdansko pravo 
(1948), was also received. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


We succeeded during the last year in 
completing our collections of Czecho- 
slovakian court decisions, the receipt of 
which had practically ceased in 1939. 
The collections of civil and criminal 
cases are now complete through 1945 and 
the collections of the decisions of the 
Supreme Administrative Court are also 
complete as of the same date. 


Roman, Canon, and Ancient Law 


Several hundred items dating from the 
fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries, 
which were needed to fill gaps in our 
collections of Roman and canon law, were 
located abroad and purchased during the 
past fiscal year. A few outstanding items 
may be mentioned here. 

Two are in the field of Roman law. 
One, an annotated manuscript copy of the 
Emperor Justinian’s Jnstztutes, written on 
vellum in the fourteenth century, is the 
earliest Roman law manuscript in the 
Law Library’s collections. The text is 
interrupted at Title VII of Book 4 and it 
lacks Titles VIII-XVII (at least six 
leaves). The text is surrounded by glossae 
which entirely fill the margins. Since this 
manuscript was received only recently, a 
full analysis has yet to be made. Scholarly 
research will be necessary to determine 
whether or not there are variations of the 
text or glossae not included in the printed 
commentaries. Manuscripts of such an 
early date usually do contain such ma- 
terial. In addition to its considerable 
research value, this manuscript is also a 
good specimen of medieval calligraphy 
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[see illustration]. Its initials and headings 
are in blue and red, and it is rubricated 
throughout in blue and red. The other 
item is an incunabular edition of the Jnst:- 
tutes, Venice, 1499 (Gesamtkatalog 7650). 
This is the first edition with additiones pre- 
pared by a disciple of Jason de Mayno. 
It includes discussions of the glossae of De 
Gambilionibus, Baldus de Ubaldis, Joan- 
nes Faber, and Ch. Porcus as well as of 
De Mayno. According to the Second Cen- 
sus of Incunabula in America (J490) there is 
only one other copy of this edition in the 
United States. 

The most outstanding acquisition in the 
field of canon law is an Italian manuscript 
containing the Decretum Gratiani with 
annotations, dating from the end of the 
thirteenth or the beginning of the four- 
teenth century [see tllustration). 

Formerly a part of the Phillips collec- 
tions (MS 14953), it was sold early in the 
century and its whereabouts remained 
unknown until it was acquired by the 
Library of Congress. Dr. Stephan Kutt- 
ner, the foremost authority in the United 
States on canon law manuscripts, ex- 
amined the manuscript and described its 
significance as follows: 


The interest of the MS lies in its glosses. Fre- 
quently changing hands of the same period . . . 
have added the Glossa ordinaria in an unusual 
mixture of its two known recensions, i. e., the 
original by Johannes Teutonicus (c. 1216) and 
the revised edition by Bartholomaeus Brixiensis 
(c. 1241-45). Manuscripts of the pure work by 
Johannes (which has never been printed) are 
comparatively rare, since by the second half of 
the thirteenth century Bartholomaeus’ revised 
text had completely superseded the original gloss 
and is contained in the majority of the extant 
MSS. Instances of MSS following now the first, 
now the second recension, are extremely rare 
and have never been studied, to my knowledge, 
authorities. The scribes of the 
Phillips MS must have worked either from several 


by modern 


exemplars, or from an exemplar which itself 
contained a recensio mixta—possibly a copy of 
Johannes’s gloss which had been ‘“‘corrected,” 
but only in a haphazard fashion, by expunctions, 
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insertions, and additions based on a copy of the 


Bartholomaean gloss. In the absence of a critical 
edition of the Glossa ordinaria (there exist only 
uncritical printings, contaminated with addi- 
tional matter, in editions of the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries) a MS [such] as this is of 
unquestionable critical interest. . . . 

The MS moreover contains scattered private 
glosses added to the Ordinaria by a fourteenth. 
century owner; these are mostly based on the 
writings of Johannes de Fintona (unedited) and 
Guido de Baysio. Collation of the latter with the 
printed edition of his Rosarium (Venice, 1578, copy 
in Catholic University Library) shows however 
considerable divergency of text. One gloss con- 
tains reference to an unknown work “De bellos 
celesti” of Johannes de Lignano (not identical 
with his writings on war and peace studied by 
Ermini and others); there are also numerous 
additiones signed by an_ unidentified master 
“io. jo.” 

An early incunabular edition of Liber 
sextus decretalium with glossae (Rome, 24 
October 1472; Gesamtkatalog 4852), with 
initials and rubrics made by hand in red 
and blue, was also acquired. The Second 
Census (B873) lists only two other copies 
of this edition in America. Another item 
added to the Law Library is an early in- 
cunabular edition of a collection of dis- 
cussions of specific topics by Antonio 
Corsetti (died 1503), a Sicilian canonist 
of European-wide reputation, entitled 
Singularia et notabilia (Bologna, Baldassare 
Azzoguidi, 5 December 1477; Gesamt- 
katalog 7788). The Second Census does not 
list this edition; thus it seems to be the 
only copy in America. It is the first edi- 
tion of a work of which four subsequent 
editions appeared before 1500. It was 
unknown to the author of Corsetti’s 
biography in Nuevo digesto italiano. 

Issues of two new periodicals devoted 
to the problems of ancient law, including 
Roman law, were also received. One, 
Revue internationale des droits de lantiquité, 
appeared in Brussels under the auspices 
of La Société d’Histoire des Droits de 
Another, The journal of 


Juristic Papyrology, first appeared in New 


lAntiquité. 
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York in 1946; the second volume, pub- 
lished in Warsaw, has now been received. 
Although it has an alternative title in 
Polish, the articles are in English and 
Latin. It is edited by Professor Raphael 
Taubenschlag and Professor George Man- 
teuffel, both now of the University of 
Warsaw. 


Hebrew Law* 


Ninety-three titles of Hebrew legal 
texts and responsa have just been received 
by the Law Library. Purchased in 
Jerusalem, they form the largest homo- 
geneous acquisition in this highly special- 
ized field in a decade and increase our 
already extensive collection in the field 
by seven percent. Included in this ship- 
ment are many rare items and others 
which have not been available on the 
market for years. 

In time, these books reflect the devel- 
opment of Hebrew law during the past 
eleven centuries. As for content, they 
comprise both codes of law and collections 
of responsa, or court decisions, in epistolary 
form. Geographically, they cover three 
continents. Over 70 printing presses in 
40 cities ranging from London to Tunis 
and from Danzig to Istanbul contributed 
their share to this collection. Fourteen 
are seventeenth-century imprints and 22 
derive from the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Aside from their legal importance the 
diligent student of history will find in 
these responsa a wealth of information on 
social, economic, and political conditions 
of many climes and ages. They are of 
inestimable value, for example, to the 
researcher in the early history of Spain, 
since none of the official records of its 
Moorish rulers were preserved. As con- 
temporary records reflecting daily life and 
doings they are of unquestioned validity. 


*Contributed by Lawrence Marwick, Chief, 
Hebraic Section, Orientalia Division. 





From a London press came a copy of an 
edition from a holograph manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library of a section from the 
Code of Maimonides (1135-1204) dealing 
with laws of hiring, bailment, and pledge. 
One of only several copies preserved, this 
publication was salvaged from the debris 
and rebound, after a fire caused by the 
bombing of London on October 10, 1940 
had destroyed almost the entire edition. 
Reproduced from Maimonides’ own hand- 
writing, it displays the work of this great 
medieval legal mind through his era- 
sures, deletions, corrections, and marginal 
additions. 

It is but natural that the changes brought 
about by the nineteenth century should 
necessitate new interpretations of the 
Hebrew legal system. The publication of 
new collections of responsa and legal guides, 
as well as commentaries on older codes, 
proceeded apace and mirrored the newer 
developments. About 25 titles in the 
group are devoted to the closing decades 
of the past century. 

Many of the legal questions raised by 
the establishment of the early settlements 
in Israel in the 1880’s such as the observ- 
ance of Mosaic laws regarding agriculture, 
treatment of hired farm labor, and work 
and compensation on the Sabbath are 
among the points treated. The problem 
of law enforcement which entered a 
critical stage with the breaking up of the 
recognized forms of Jewish communal life 
and authority also receives much attention. 

An entire treatise deals with Hebrew 
nomenclature and is reminiscent of the 
recent trend in Israel. Specifically, the 
exact spelling of names had to be estab- 
lished to validate wills, marriage contracts, 
deeds, and court decisions. The Germani- 
zation and Polonization of Hebrew names 
and the lack of a recognized system of 
transliteration did not facilitate matters. 
From time to time, therefore, attempts were 
made to lay down certain rules of guid- 


































ance for the spelling of names and the 
treatment of surnames. 

The greater part of the works are in 
folio size and in the rabbinic script, 
commonly known as Rashi script. Con- 
sidering the age of some of these books 
and the vicissitudes of their former owners, 
the many changes of hands, as borne 
out by the annotations on the title pages 





and the fly leaves, the distances they 
covered and the modes of transportation 
utilized for them, the vast majority of 
them are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion and a delight to the eye of the student 
and scholar. 


Francis X. Dwyer and 
Staff of the Law Library 
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Maps 


HE leveling off in acquisitions, 

noted in the report for 1948, con- 

tinued during the current year. 
Some 62,000 items were added to the 
collections of the Division of Maps in the 
period May 1, 1948 to April 30, 1949, 
as compared with nearly 90,000 for the 
previous year. Not included in this total 
are several large consignments of maps 
transferred from other Federal map librar- 
ies. The latter material, representing for 
the most part maps superseded by later 
editions in these libraries, has been added 
to the backlog of unprocessed maps. 

The decline is evident in all categories 
of map accessions and represents, ap- 
parently, a normal readjustment to post- 
war conditions. Thus, transfers from other 
Federal agencies account for 45 percent 
of the total receipts, the same percentage 
as for last year. The 13,924 items received 
on international exchange make up 21 
percent of the total as against 20 percent 
from this source a year ago. Similarly, 
although the number of items acquired 
from Government sources shows a decline 
of 8,000, it represents 20 percent of the 
total receipts, which compares favorably 
with 22 percent for 1948. Similar ratios 
hold for copyright deposits, purchases, and 
gifts. 


Purchases 


Purchases include principally non-copy- 
righted domestic maps, foreign publica- 
tions not available on international ex- 
change, old and rare editions of maps and 
atlases, and manuscript materials relating 
to American history. In the last category 
is the Hotchkiss collection, the outstanding 


purchase of the year. It includes some 
600 maps of which 340 are manuscript 
originals. Most of the maps relate to 
Virginia in the Civil War period and were 
prepared by Major Jedediah Hotchkiss, 
topographical engineer in the Confederate 
States Army, who was attached succes- 
sively to the staffs of Generals Stonewall 
Jackson, Ewell, and Early. A number of 
the maps have annotations which indicate 
that they were used by Generals Lee and 
Jackson in planning their campaigns. A 
more extensive description of the collection 
was published in the November 1948 issue 
of the Quarterly Journal. 

Another notable American acquisition 
of the year is a manuscript map of Pitts- 
burgh dated 1787. It is entitled Plan of 
the Lots Laid Out at Pittsburg and the Coal 
fill and has in the lower left corner this 
annotation: “Copied by John Nills, Sur- 
veyor, Philadelphia, 1787.” Drawn on a 
scale of 1 inch to 240 feet, it gives owners’ 
names and lot numbers in each of the lots 
in the area now known as the “Golden 
Triangle,” extending from Grant and 
Washington Streets to the juncture of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. The 
area across the Monongahela, then known 
as “‘Coal Hill,” is similarly laid out, but no 
lots are given across the Allegheny. A 
note in the upper left portion of the map 
describes the dimensions of lots in various 
sections of the city. 

The map measures 18 x 34 inches and 
is mounted in twelve sections to fold to 
6% x 9 inches. The slip case in which it 
has been preserved has the cover title, 
Plan of the Lots at Pittsburg & Coal Hill and 
the Manor. 
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An annotation in pencil by a former 
owner indicates that this map is similar to 
one now in the Darlington Library of the 
University of Pittsburgh. The latter is 
also dated 1787 and is entitled Being Part 
of the Manor of Pittsburg Belonging to John 
Penn jun. Esq. and to Governor Penn. Our 
copy also has many similarities to an 1805 
manuscript map by William Masson that 
belonged at one time to Joseph B. Shea 
of Pittsburgh. 

A noteworthy addition to our historical 
chart collection is A New and Correct Chart 
of North America, from Cape Cod, to the 
Havannah, by John Hamilton Moore, pub- 
lished at London, April 4, 1787, less than 
a year after the Treaty of Paris was signed. 
The title notwithstanding, the chart ac- 
tually shows the eastern coast of the United 
States from Portland, Maine, to Appa- 
lachicola, Florida, the Bahamas, and part 
of the north coast of Cuba. It outlines 
the coasts and harbors, gives soundings, 
shoals, banks, etc. Drawn on the scale of 
1 inch to about 20 nautical miles, it 
measures 72 x 25 inches. The coastal 
configuration has many similarities to that 
on maps in the Atlantic Neptune. 

John Hamilton Moore was a teacher of 
navigation on Tower Hill, London. He 
is probably best known for his works on 
navigation, which went through many 
editions. Moore is credited with supply- 
ing Admiral Lord Howe with information 
regarding the surveying of coasts and 
harbors by officers of the British Navy, 
and is said to have produced the 
finest charts ever done by an individual in 
Britain. He was born in Edinburgh 
about 1732 and died in London late in 
1807. 

Another notable acquisition in the old 
map Category is a rare portolan chart of 
Europe by Pieter Goos, printed on vellum. 
It dates probably between 1650 and 1660, 
certainly before 1666. The full title is 
Paskaarte vertonende alle de Kekusten van 
Europa nieulvez aldus uytgegeven, door P. 
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Goos, and the imprint reads, ‘‘Gedruckt 
t’Amsterdam bij Pieter Goos op’t Water 
inde Vergulde Zee-Spiegel.’”? The chart 
is oriented with north at the right. Lati- 
tudes are given and rhumb lines emanate 
from a number of compass roses. The 
chart includes the western coast of Europe 
and Africa, from 22° to 79° north latitude, 
and the Mediterranean Sea, the eastern 
portion of which appears as an_ inset. 
Elaborate cartouches enclose the title, the 
imprint, and the scale, and finely executed 
coats of arms of the various countries fill 
the land areas. 

This chart was offered for sale by Maggs 
Brothers of London in their 1940 catalog 
No. 693 and reproduced as Plate XVI. 
The Library of Congress acquired it from 
a dealer in Buenos Aires. Dr. F. C. 
Wieder, in his study, The Dutch Dis- 
covery and Mapping of Spitsbergen, 1596- 
1829 (Amsterdam, 1919), reproduced the 
Spitsbergen portion of a Pieter Goos map 
of Europe on vellum (Plate 17) from the 
copy in the collection of the Royal Dutch 
Geographical Society. He ascribed to 
it the approximate date of 1660. Since 
our recently acquired chart shows less 
detail in this area, it would appear to be 
an earlier edition. By 1666 Pieter Goos 
had moved his establishment to the Kay 
de Texel. 

Pieter Goos was born at Amsterdam 
in 1616 and died there in 1675. He en- 
graved and published a number of sepa- 
rate charts as well as two maritime 
atlases, which were published in numerous 
editions between 1654 and 1688. 

In the report for 1948 we noted the 
purchase of the 1788 edition of Bernard 
Scalé’s Hibernian Atlas. This year we are 
able to report the acquisition of the first 
edition of this atlas, published in 1776. 

In the field of facsimiles, the Library 
has added six volumes (of a seven-volume 
set) relating to the cartographic develop- 
ment of Denmark. These fine folio vol- 
umes contain some 700 facsimile maps in 
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color, with introductory text by Dr. Niels 
Erik Né¢rlund, Director of the Danske 
Geodaetisk Institut at Copenhagen. They 
constitute Publikationer 1-4, 6, and 7; 
volume 5 is not yet published. 

The first three volumes are devoted to 
reproductions of the manuscript maps of 
Johannes Mejer (1606-74), begun in 
1647 at the request of King Christian IV 
of Denmark. Entitled Johannes Mepers 
Kort over det danske Rige, they were pub- 
lished in 1942. The fourth volume, 
Danmarks Kortlegning, was published in 
1942 and constitutes the first of two 
volumes devoted to the general carto- 
graphical development of Denmark. The 
sixth volume, Fargernes Kortlagning (1944), 
relates to the Faeroe Islands, and the 
seventh volume, Islands Kortlegning (1944), 
covers Iceland’s cartographic history. 


Gifts 


Maps and atlases received as gifts 
accounted for but three percent of the 
year’s accessions. The total, however, is 
more than double the number recorded in 
this category for 1948. Some choice items 
come to the Division each year from unsoli- 
cited sources. Most gifts, however, are 
received in response to requests sent to a 
great number of potential donors. Official 
publications, transfers from government 
sources, and copyright deposits are re- 
ceived automatically for the most part. 
Gift solicitation, in contrast, demands 
concentrated and continuous effort to 
yield results. The increase in gifts from 
825 in 1948 to 1,837 in 1949 represents, 
therefore, a significant achievement. 

A systematic canvassing of county engi- 
neers and surveyors yielded 389 recent 
local and county maps and added, for our 
files, valuable information concerning atlas 
and map publishers. More than 100 up- 
to-datg@ransportation maps came to the 
Library in response to letters sent to major 
railroad and airline companies in the 
United States and Canada. 





Reprints of five colorful maps from 
various issues of the magazine were con- 
tributed by Holiday. The Research Divi- 
sion of the Curtis Publishing Company 
added a number of new items to our grow- 
ing collection of United States marketing 
maps. 

Mr. William I. Nichols, editor of Thzs 
Week magazine, presented to the Library 
a manuscript sketch map of the world pre- 
pared by Major Alexander P. De Seversky. 
The redrafted version of the map illus- 
trated Major Seversky’s article ‘Global 
Air War,” published in the February 13, 
1949 issue of This Week. 

The Library’s collections were greatly 
enriched by the gift of five dated sixteenth- 
century maps of the world and of America, 
generously presented by Mr. Lessing J. 
Rosenwald. They comprise maps _ of 
America by Diego Gutiérrez, 1562, by 
André Thevet, 1581, by Franz Hogenberg, 
1589, a Gastaldo world map of 1565, 
engraved by Ferdinando Bertelli, and a 
map of the Pacific Ocean by Gabriel 
Tatton, 1600. They are all quite rare, 
and of the 1562 map by Gutiérrez only 
one other copy is known. The Gutiérrez 
map also has the distinction of being the 
largest known map of the New World 
printed up to that time, the engraved 
surface measuring about 93 x 86 cm. 
More information about the maps pre- 
sented by Mr. Rosenwald may be found 
in the Quarterly Journal for May 1949. 


International Exchange 


The foreign map acquisition program of 
the Library of Congress is coordinated 
with that of other Government map 
libraries and producers by an interagency 
foreign map procurement committee. 
This informal group, set up in 1947, now 
includes representatives of all the major 
Federal map agencies. Committee meet- 
ings are held twice monthly to formulate 
policies and to guide the activities of five 
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map procurement officers. The latter, 
serving as State Department foreign serv- 
ice officers, negotiate map exchanges and 
make purchases of cartographic materials 
for the various cooperating agencies. 

Largely through the efforts of the pro- 
curement officers, 14,000 items were re- 
ceived on exchange from official foreign 
map organizations. Contributing to this 
noteworthy total were more than 190 
mapping agencies located in 50 different 
countries. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale of France 
continues to be one of our most reliable 
More than 1,500 
maps, produced by various French official 
and commercial map publishers, came to 
the Library of Congress on exchange from 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. Some 1,600 
maps were received from mapping agen- 
cies in Great Britain. The Ordnance 
Survey supplied most of this total, in- 
cluding new sheets or editions of the O.S. 
series on several scales. 


foreign map sources. 


The Landesaufnahme and the Geo- 
graphisches Institut der Universitat Wien 
were the major contributors to the 2,000 
maps received from Austria. A significant 
number of large-scale topographic sheets 
were received from the Istituto Geografico 
Militare of Italy. 

Switzerland’s Zentralbibliothek and its 
Landestopographie together supplied ap- 
proximately 1,400 cartographic publica- 
tions. Among the items were a number 
of topographic sheets of the 1:50,000 and 
1:100,000 series of Switzerland. 

Appreciable quantities of maps were also 
received from the Netherlands, Greece, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Belgium, Egypt, 
Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil. 

The acquisition of foreign maps through 
participation in the interagency procure- 
ment program has greatly strengthened 
our holdings in this field. Always rich in 
American items, the collections are now 
being augmented systematically by receipt 
of maps from other parts of the world. 
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Domestic Exchange 


The domestic exchange program serves 
two purposes. First, it makes available 
to other libraries and educational institu- 
tions surplus and duplicate copies of maps 
and atlases not required for our collections. 
Second, it provides channels through 
which we acquire many significant items 
not available from other sources. Thus, 
a local historical society may furnish a 
photostat reproduction of a rare early 
American map desired for our collections. 
Or a public library in a midwestern city 
may secure maps from local county or 
municipal authorities for transmittal to 
the Library of Congress on exchange. 
University departments of geography or 
history frequently can offer reproductions 
of maps prepared by staff members or 
graduate students to illustrate dissertations 
or research papers. Each item acquired 
in this way adds to the variety and richness 
of the Library’s map resources. 


Because of the Library of Congress’ 
greater facilities for acquiring materials, 
the number of items available for exchange 
greatly exceeds the number received from 
other institutions. During the past year, 
8,300 maps and atlases were distributed 
on domestic exchange. Major recipients 
were the University of California, Dart- 
mouth College, Colgate University, and 
the American Geographical Society. Be- 
cause of staff limitations, lists of available 
duplicate materials cannot be prepared. 
Representatives of institutions are wel- 
come, however, to make personal selec- 
tions of such material. 


Approximately 75 items were received 
from domestic exchange sources. From 
the Free Library of Philadelphia came 21 
atlases not heretofore included in our col- 
lections. The University of California 
sent a soil atlas of Santa Clara County, 
California. Photostat reproductions of the 
Catalogue des cartes, plans et cartes marines, par 
Faden et Jefferys, London, 1774, and of A 
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Catalogue of Maps, Charts and Plans, by 
William Faden, 1777, were received from 
the University of Virginia. 

The John Carter Brown Library sent a 
reproduction of the rare first edition 
(1756) of Joshua Fisher’s Chart of Delaware 
Bay from the Sea Coast to Ready Island. 
Several maps of early Pennsylvania turn- 
pikes and canals were received from the 
Wayne County Historical Society. 


Transfers 


The Library of Congress falls heir to 
many maps and atlases no longer re- 
quired by other governmental libraries. 
Most of the items thus transferred are 
principally of historical value. They 
may, however, include items which fill 
significant gaps in our collections, or 
which can be used as replacements for 
worn copies. The volume of incoming 
transfer material in the postwar period 
has been very great and far beyond the 
capacities of our processing staff. As a 
result, a backlog of unprocessed material, 
now estimated at more than a million 
items, has accumulated. Many of the 
maps are no doubt already represented 
in our collections. However, a number 
will very likely constitute new additions. 
It is hoped, therefore, that it will be possi- 
ble before long to process this mass of 
material, retaining desired items and dis- 
posing of the remainder through domestic 
exchange channels. 

During the past year some 27,500 trans- 
fer items were processed and added to the 
collections. Major sources were the Army 
Map Service, Geological Survey, Aero- 
nautical Chart Service, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Hydrographic Office, De- 
partment of State, Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Census Bureau. 


Government Source 


Maps prepared by U. S. official map- 
ping agencies come to the Library of 
Congress on automatic deposit. The 





number of items listed under “government 
source” provides, therefore, an index of 
our official map production. Most of the 
maps come from Federal agencies, 
although some are received from state, 
county, and municipal offices. For the 
year May 1, 1948 to April 30, 1949, 
12,124 maps and atlases were received 
from government sources in this country. 

Heavily represented in this total are 
new and revised sheets of such standard 
series as the topographical quadrangles 
of the Geological Survey on scales of 
1:24,000, 1:31,680, and 1:62,500; the 
1:25,000, 1:50,000, and 1:250,000 do- 
mestic series of the Army Map Service; 
and sheets of the 1:250,000 and 1:500,000 
aeronautical charts prepared by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

Also contributing significantly to the 
“government source” category are the 
navigation charts of the Hydrographic 
Office, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Lake 
Survey, and Mississippi River Commission. 

Special purpose maps, covering a wide 
subject range, come to the Library from 
the Weather Bureau, Soil Conservation 
Service, Forest Service, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
Public Roads Administration, Post Office 
Department, Bureau of Mines, and Bureau 
of Reclamation. 


Copyright Deposits 


| Maps deposited for copyright totaled 
3,800, a decline from the 5,700 reported 
last year. Most maps prepared by U. S. 
commercial map companies are registered 
in the Copyright Office. The Catalog of 
Copyright Entries, Third Series, Maps pro- 
vides, therefore, an excellent listing of 
such commercial maps. The report for 
last year announced the publication of 
vol. 1, no. 1 of this series, covering deposits 
for the period Jan.—June 1947. During 
the current report year, vol. 1, no. 2 and 
vol. 2, nos. 1 and 2 have appeared, bring- 
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ing the listings up to date through the 


calendar year 1948. This Catalog is avail- 
able through the Government Printing 
Office. 

An analysis of the copyright map listings 
indicates that, while a great number of 
individual publishers and cartographers 
contribute to American commercial map 
production, fewer than a dozen can be 
classed as major producers. 

Rand McNally and Company rank first 
in the number of maps deposited for copy- 
right during the past year. Their output 
includes a variety of general purpose maps 
and atlases, as well as road maps prepared 
for various oil companies. 

Edgar Tobin Aerial Surveys of San 
Antonio likewise holds a significant posi- 
tion in the number of maps registered in 
the Copyright Office. Most Tobin maps 
are prepared in small editions by blue- 
print or blue line print reproduction and 
are designed for specialized use in the 
exploration, production, and _ transporta- 
tion divisions of the oil industry in the 
southern and southwestern parts of the 
United States. The maps, compiled from 
aerial photographs, include regional base 
maps for the permanent recording of 
exploration data and land-ownership maps 
showing definite and accurate data con- 
cerning ownership, titles, abstracts, and 
boundaries. 

The Gousha Company, specializing in 
oil company road maps, is also a signifi- 
cant contributor to the volume of copy- 
right maps. In this class too, but less 
numerous, are the map publications of 
the American Automobile Association. 

Hearne Brothers of Detroit have, during 
the past year, added a number of new cities 
and counties to their large-scale wall map 
series. In addition, they have introduced 
a line of wall maps for school use, featur- 
ing the world, the continents, and the 
United States. 

George Cram, Denoyer-Geppert, Geo- 
graphia Map Company, Hagstrom, C. S. 
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Hammond Company, Muldrow, National 
Survey Company, R. L. Polk, Price and 
Lee, Sanborn Map Company, and Thomas 
Bros. also published and copyrighted a 
number of new maps during the past year. 


Atlases 


With political boundaries still in an un- 
settled state, it is not surprising that no 
new general atlases of major importance 
were acquired in the past year. New edi- 
tions of such standard American works as 
Rand McNally’s Commercial Atlas and 
Marketing Guide, the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Atlas, and Hammond’s Atlas of the World 
were added. 

New printings were acquired of the two 
standard British atlases, Bartholomew’s 
Citizen’s Atlas and Philip’s International 
Atlas. A new Bartholomew publication is 
The Regional Atlas of the World, published 
at Edinburgh in 1948 by the Geographical 
Institute. In format it resembles a school 
atlas, with small-size pages (28%x 22 cm.). 
It includes 160 pages of maps, almost all 
of which are the physical color layer type. 
Prof. A. G. Ogilvie contributes a six-page 
introduction. 

The postwar revival of atlas publishing 
in Italy is indicated by the appearance of 
Atlante geopolitico universale, edited by Prof. 
Luigi Visintin and published by the Isti- 
tuto Geografico de Agostini (Novara, 
1947). The individual maps are princi- 
pally of the general purpose or reference 
type, with some relief indicated by gen- 
eralized hachures. The page size is small 
(26% x 17 cm.), but most of the maps are 
double-page. Many are folded in and 
open out to a map size 24x 41%cm. The 
210 pages of maps comprise two-thirds of 
the volume, with the remainder devoted 
to descriptive text and index. 

Atlas mondial by Jean Dollfus is a new 
French world atlas of small size and 
secondary quality. Published at Paris in 
1948 by Girard, Barrére, et Thomas, it 
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includes some 80 pages of maps, most of 
which show relief by shading. Descrip- 
tive text and index account for more than 
half the size of the atlas. Unfortunately, 
the printed pages are of exceptionally poor 
paper. 

Contrasting with the inactivity in general 
atlas publishing is the appearance of a 
number of excellent foreign school atlases 
during the past year. Especially note- 
worthy is the ninth edition of the Schwet- 
zerischer Mittelschulatlas, published as ‘‘Jubi- 
laumsausgabe 1898-1948,” by the Kon- 
ferenz der Kantonalen Erziehungsdirek- 
toren. Editorial work was carried on by 
a committee headed by Eduard Imhof. 
The atlas is published in German, Italian, 
and French editions. It includes 144 
pages of artistically executed maps, most 
of which show relief by hachures and 
shading. 

A smaller Swiss publication is the 
Schweizerischer Volksschulatlas, published by 
Kiimmerly and Frey at Bern in 1946. Its 
26 plates include a number of relief maps 
which combine color layers and hachures. 

Issued with the approval of the Office 
of Military Government (U. S.) for use in 
German schools is a Weltatlas prepared by 
Karl Wenschow of Munich (1947). 
Rather small in size (32 pages), it includes 
a number of maps with relief effectively 
indicated by color and shading. The 
full-page size (31 x 22% cm.) is utilized by 
eliminating margins and extending the 
maps to the outer edges. 

The sixteenth edition of Ivar Refsdal’s 
Norwegian Skole-atlas was published at 
Oslo in 1947 by H. Ascheborg & Com- 
pany. The editors are Dr. Anfinn Refsdal 
and Dr. Axel Sémme. The emphasis of 
the 40-page atlas is definitely on Europe, 
with but three pages devoted to North 
America and the United States. Color 
layers and hachures are combined to show 
relief. 

Similar in size, scope, format, and car- 
tography to Refsdal’s atlas is the Danish 





Atlas for Mellemskolen og hgjere Skoler, pub- 
lished at Copenhagen in 1948 by Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel. This edition (also the 
sixteenth) is edited by W. F. Hellner. 
The first edition, under the joint editorship 
of C. C. Christensen and A. M. R. Krogs- 
gaard, appeared in 1908. 

Among the recently acquired school 
atlases is one published at Moscow in 
1941, Geograficheskt atlas dlia srednet shchkoly 
(geographical atlas for the middle school), 
prepared by the Central Administration 
of Geodesy and Cartography. All of the 
41 plates are devoted to the Soviet Union. 
With a few exceptions, the maps show relief 
by color layers. 

A significant regional atlas acquired 
recently is Ecuador, Atlas histé6rico-geografico, 
published in 1942 by the Ministerio de 
Relaciones Exteriores, Quito, under the 
direction of Prof. Juan Morales y Eloy. 
There are 96 plates, each 44 x 30cm. A 
number of the maps cover a double page. 
The historical section includes reproduc- 
tions of early maps of the country. The 
physical framework of Ecuador is por- 
trayed on three double-page maps on 
the scale 1:1,000,000. 

A new printing of the Atlas géographique 
et historique du Congo Belge et des territotres 
sous mandat du Ruanda-Urundi (Brussels, 
1947) by René de Rouck is another 
accession in the regional atlas category. 
The maps are the same as those in the 
1945 edition, but several hundred new 
place names have been added. 

An atlas of Iceland, consisting of the 
115 sheets of the 1:100,000 topographic 
series of the Danske Geodaetisk Institut, is 
another addition to our regional atlases. 
The individual sheets are folded and bound 
together in a volume measuring 50 x 30 
centimeters. 

Significant among special-subject atlases 
is the new Agricultural Geography of Europe 
and the Near East, issued in June 1948 as 
Miscellaneous Publication number 665 of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
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ture, Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
The volume includes 67 pages of 
text. It the geo- 
graphic origin of the food supply and 
agricultural products 
and indicates briefly the climatic, vegeta- 
tion, and soil conditions that, to a con- 
siderable degree, account for the distribu- 
tion of the crops and livestock in the 
European area.” Most of the maps are 
black and white, but color is used to show 


tions. 
maps and **shows 


other important 


soils, relief, vegetation, etc. 
Distinctive Maps 

To select several maps as ‘‘distinctive”’ 
from among 62,000 newly acquired items 
is no simple task, for maps, like people, 
may claim distinction and make contribu- 
individual ways. 
Thus, a trading-area map of the United 


tions in varied and 
States may be ‘“‘distinctive”’ to the market 
research specialist, while the oil prospector 
demands maps showing sub-surface struc- 
ture and land ownership. The gas sta- 
tion road map is indispensable to the 
motor tourist, and the air pilot relies 
Wall maps 
are ‘“‘distinctive’”’ in the classroom, nauti- 


upon aeronautical charts. 
cal charts on an ocean liner, and large- 
scale city plans to the real estate agent. 
Highway engineers and regional plan- 
ners must have detailed topographic maps, 
and the agricultural scientist depends 
upon soil and slope maps. 

Nonetheless, certain maps do stand out 
as significant from among the mass of 
cartographic acquisitions. The world may 
be portrayed on a new and interesting 
projection, new techniques in showing 
relief are perhaps featured, population 
distribution may be shown for a country 
not previously so mapped, a state or 
country may publish an up-to-date geo- 
logical or soil map, official boundaries 
may be shown for a disputed area, or well- 
known data may be presented in an 
especially dramatic or artistic manner. 


By some such contribution to cartographic 
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knowledge or technical execution, a map 
may claim distinction. 

Among recent world maps, the 1948 
reference map, prepared by the American 
Geographical Society of New York for 
the United States Department of State, is 
outstanding. Laid out on the Miller 
cylindrical projection, the map has an 
equatorial scale of 1:30,000,000. This 
map is of the physical-political type with 
generalized relief shown by form lines and 
layer tints. 

Also completed by the American Geo- 
graphical Society in 1948 were the Alaska, 
Northern Canada, and Greenland (1-D) and 
United States, Southern Canada, and New- 
foundland (1-E) sheets of the 1:5,000,000 
map of the Americas. As on the world 
map, relief is indicated by hypsometric 
tints. The two new sheets join with the 
three previously issued to form one ofthe 
best available maps of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A major cartographic contribution of the 
National Geographic Society is the Pocket 
Map of Washington, D. C., issued as a sup- 
plement to the September 1948 National 
Geographic Magazine. It actually 
prises two maps, printed on either side of 
a sheet 31% x 24% inches. The Map of 
Central Washington, on a scale of 4 inches 
to a mile, locates in detail virtually every- 
thing of interest in the city and the im- 
mediately adjoining area of Virginia. The 
Suburban Washington map on the verso 
shows strikingly the many new residential 
areas which have been developed in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland during recent years. 

Issued as the supplement to the April 
1949 issue of the National Geographic Mag- 
azine is a new map of the British Isles. Of 
the decorative type, with forty-four por- 
traits of famous historical characters and 
British landscapes framing the map, it is 
similar to one which appeared in June 
1937, but the 1949 version pays “particular 
attention to all places which would strike 
a responsive chord with former members of 


com- 
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the American Expeditionary Forces.” The 
scale of the map is 28.2 miles to an inch, 
and it measures 26% x 32% inches. 

The shaded relief technique is receiving 
more attention in U. S. official mapping 
circles. The latest publication featuring 
this technique is the new Relief Map of 
Utah. It was prepared by the U. S. 
Geological Survey for the Utah Depart- 
ment of Publicity and Industrial Develop- 
ment. The map is on the scale of 
1:1,000,000 and measures 23 x 18% inches. 

The Hatteras (N. I-18) and Chicago 
(N. K.-16) sheets of the International Map 
of the World were published during the 
year by the Geological Survey. They 
bring to seven the number of sheets of the 
Miullionth Map now available for the United 
States. 

Percent of Total Farm Income from Livestock 
and Livestock Products is the title of an in- 
teresting statistical map published in 1949 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service. The map 
shows, by different color values, the per- 
centages for each county of the States 
located west of the ninety-fourth meridian. 
It was prepared “‘to facilitate the provision 
of technical information on water con- 
servation, use, management, and dis- 
posal.” The map measures 18% x 16% 
inches and is on the scale of 1:6,250,000. 

Of interest to tourists is a new multi- 
colored map entitled Recreational Areas of 
the United States. Published by the Travel 
Division of the U.S. National Park Service, 
the map portrays the many scenic, scien- 
tific, and historical centers of interest under 
Federal or State administration. Inset 
maps show Federal lands and recreational 
centers in Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, 
United Pueblos of New Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Washington, 
D. C. The verso of the map includes a 
comprehensive list of many State recrea- 
tion areas. 

Meteorological Services of the United States 
is the title of a new map published by 

































the Weather Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Commerce (Washington, 1948). Indi- 
cated on the map are location and type of 
airway, synoptic, and supplemental weath- 
er reporting stations operated by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and other agencies; international, 
State, and airway forecast centers; flight 
advisory weather service units; Weather 
Bureau regional headquarters; and air- 
port stations and city offices, whether 
situated on or off the civil airways of 
the United States. Fourteen inset maps 
locate stations in and near large urban 
centers of the country. The scale is 
1:5,000,000 and the size 25 x 39 inches. 
Another U. S. official map publication 
of interest is the Generalized Map of Soil 
Erosion in the United States, issued by the 
Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (1948). Three con- 
trasting colors differentiate erosion areas 
moderate” (25-75 
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as “‘slight or none, 
percent of topsoil lost, may have some 


‘severe’ (more than 75 per- 


gullies), or 
cent of topsoil lost, may have numerous 
or severe gullies). The map measures 
14 x 21 inches and is on the scale of 
1:9,000,000. 

Among the noteworthy foreign maps is 
the new economic map of Switzerland 
(Wirtschaftsgeographische Karte der Schwetz), 
prepared by Hans Carol and published in 
1946 by Kiimmerly and Frey at Bern. 
It is on the scale of 1:300,000 and meas- 
ures 32 x 45 inches. Transportation and 
communications lines, hydroelectrical proj- 
ects, agricultural and forest utilization, 
uncultivated areas, cities and towns, and 
industrial centers are indicated by color 
and symbol designations. The title and 
legends are given in French and German. 
A descriptive text of 60 pages accompanies 
the map. 

A large wall map of Europe (Europa), 
showing land forms, vegetation, and land 
utilization, is another significant foreign 
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accession. It was published in 1943 by 
the Generalstabens Litografiska Anstalt 
of Stockholm. Relief is indicated by 
pictorial representation and shading, and 
vegetation and utilization are shown by 
contrasting color and symbol designation. 
On a scale of 1:2,500,000, the map 
measures 75 x 85 inches. 

Southern Palestine, sheet 3 of a projected 
three-sheet Geological Map of Palestine 
(1947), is a notable contribution to the 
cartography and geology of the Near 
East. The map, an official publication, 
was compiled from various sources by 
S. H. Shaw. It is available from the 
Survey of Palestine at Jaffa or the Geo- 
logical Section, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Jerusalem. There is an accom- 
panying 42-page booklet describing the 
geology of Southern Palestine. The map, 
measuring 35 x 25 inches, folds into a 
pocket on the inside back cover of the 
booklet. The scale is 1:250,000. 

The geology of New Zealand is shown 
on two maps issued in 1947 by the New 
Zealand Geological Survey: Geological Map 
of New Zealand, North Island and Geological 
Map of New Kealand, South Island. Both 
were compiled by officers of the Geological 
Survey, and the maps were printed in 
Wellington by E. V. Paul, Government 
Printer. The scale 1:1,013,760 is used on 
both sheets. The map of North Island 
measures 344% x 25 inches and that of 
South Island 31% x 26 inches. The 
various geological formations are differ- 
entiated by 22 color symbols. 

A recent Russian cartographic publica- 
tion is a soil map of the European part of 
the USSR (Pochvennaia karta Evropeiskoi 
chasti SSSR) issued in 1947 by the V. V. 
Dokuchaev Memorial Soil Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
(Akademiia Nauk SSSR. Pochvennyi In- 
stitut Imeni V. V. Dokuchaeva). The 
map was compiled by E. V. Lobova and 
N. N. Rozov under the direction of N. N. 
Lebedev. It is on the scale 1:2,500,000 
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and is printed on four sheets, each measur- 
ing 32 x 23 inches. More than 90 soil 
types are indicated by colors and symbols. 
Title, legend, and place names are in 
Russian. 

The Ural Mountains embrace one of 
the most interesting geological and topo- 
graphical areas of the USSR. Of especial 
interest, therefore, is the geomorphological 
map of the Urals, published in 1945 by 
the Urals Section of the Geological Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Geology, USSR. The 
map proper includes eight sheets, each 
25 x 21% inches, with two additional 
sheets which show profiles of the region. 
The legend is printed on two sheets, each 
measuring 14% x 22) inches. The geo- 
morphological map, at the scale 1:500,000, 
was prepared under the direction of Y. S. 
Zdelstein, A. P. Sigov, and I. P. Gera- 
simonova. An accompanying booklet of 
96 pages was prepared under the direction 
of Zdelstein and Sigov and published in 
1948 by the Ministry of Geology, USSR. 

The new boundaries of India and Pakis- 
tan are shown on two recent maps. The 
New Map of the Dominions of India, Pakistan, 
including Burma and Ceylon was published 
by Geographia, Ltd. at London in 1948. 
It measures 28 x 36 inches and the scale is 
1:5,250,000. Economic data, as well as 
political boundaries, are shown on a map 
entitled India, published by the Legation 
of India, Bern, Switzerland, in November 
1948. The map was prepared by Kiim- 
merly and Frey on the scale of 1: 6,000,000. 

Four sheets, of a projected six-sheet topo- 
graphic map of the Principality of Liech- 
tenstein, are among the large-scale foreign 
maps acquired. The series, on the scale 
of 1:10,000, is issued by the Regierung des 
Fiirstentums Liechtenstein. The southern 
two-thirds of the country is covered by 
the sheets in hand, which include the 
following: Blatt 3, Vaduz (1943); Blatt 4, 
Balzers (1947); Blatt 5, Schonberg (1943); 
and Blatt 6, Naafkopf (1947). There is an 
overlap of over 50 percent on sheets 3 
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and 5, and 4 and 6. 
contour lines with an interval of 10 meters. 
Vegetation covering is indicated by green 
symbols and shades. The sheets measure 
25% x 37% inches. 

The Falkland Islands Dependencies, South 
Shetlands and Graham Land is the title of a 
new 1:500,000 map prepared by the 
[British] Directorate of Colonial Surveys. 
Sheets A, B, C, J, K (all dated 1948) ofa 
projected series of eleven have been re- 
ceived. Relief is indicated by brown con- 
tour lines. A noteworthy feature is the 
reliability diagram on each sheet. 

Erwin Raisz and Armin K. Lobeck, 
specialists in the preparation of physio- 
graphic or landform maps, have each pro- 
duced new maps during the year. Lo- 
beck’s Physiographic Diagram of North Amer- 
ica was published by the Geographical 
Press, Columbia University, in 1948. The 
approximate scale is 1:12,000,000 and the 
size 3634 x 22% inches, including geological 
sections. On the verso the physiographic 
provinces of North America are outlined 
on a map of identical scale. Raisz’ 
Landform Map of Alaska (1948) was pre- 
pared for the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, Department of the Army, and 
printed by the Army Map Service. It 
measures 32 x 38 inches and has a scale 
of 1:2,500,000. Notwithstanding the small 
scale, a great amount of detailed relief is 
shown by sketch lines and_ shading. 
Figures indicate the elevations of promi- 
nent peaks, 


Relief is shown by 


Cartographic Literature 


The most significant American carto- 
graphic publication received during the 
past year is the second edition of Erwin 
Raisz’ General Cartography (McGraw-Hill, 
1948). Since the appearance of the first 
edition in 1938, this book has become the 
standard textbook for most college classes 
in cartography, as well as a _ general 
reference source. 



































The remarkable developments in the 
field of map making during the past ten 
years necessitated a thorough revision of 
the book. For example, ‘““The chapter on 
topographic and military maps has been 
enlarged, and an entirely new chapter has 
been added on the use of airplane photo- 
graphy in mapping.” In total length, 
General Cartography has been enlarged by a 
third. The format has also been en- 
larged, to permit printing the text in 
double columns. 

A more specialized cartographic publi- 
cation is the Manual of Coastal Delineation 


from Aerial Photographs by Philip G. Mc- 


Curdy, published in 1947 by the Hydro- 
graphic Office, U.S. Navy as H. O. Pub. 
no. 592. The “Manual is intended for 
use by photogrammetrists, hydrographic 
engineers, and cartographers, particularly 
for those who are delineating coastal areas 
from aerial photographs and for those 
who are using that delineation in compil- 
ing coastal charts.” 

Aerial Maps, Their Manufacture and 
Application describes the maps for the oil 
industry mentioned in the section under 
“Copyright Deposits’”’ above. It is pub- 
lished by Edgar Tobin Aerial Surveys of 
San Antonio, Texas, leading producer of 
oil-industry maps. The book traces the 
development of the Tobin company and 
describes the techniques employed in 
photographic mapping and in the prep- 
aration of regional base maps and land- 
ownership maps. 

In the field of historical cartography 
there have been a number of noteworthy 
publications, principally by European 
authors. Die Schweiz auf alten Karten, by 
Prof. Dr. Leo Weisz, (Zurich, 1945) is a 
comprehensive treatise on the evolution 
of Swiss map making from the earliest 
known maps through the eighteenth 
century. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with map reproductions (some in 
color), portraits of cartographers, and 
illustrations of mapping instruments. 














Prof. Eduard Imhof contributed an intro- 
duction and appendix to the volume. 

The cartographic contributions of Dutch 
map makers of the sixteenth century are 
described in De Geschiedenis van de Vlaamsche 
Kaartsnijkunst, by Prof. Dr. Jan Denucé 
(Antwerp, Nederlandsche Boekhandel, 
1941). Inaddition to 96 pages of text, the 
book contains 18 small plates, including 
portraits, maps, and reproductions of 
cartouches and title pages of old atlases. 

Norbert Jaques contributes a biograph- 
ical study of the famous globe maker in 
his Martin Behaim Seefahrer und Sternen- 
rechner (Berlin, Wilhelm Limpert-Verlag, 
1942). 

Also biographical is J. Keuning’s Petrus 
Plancius, Theoloog en Geograaf, 1552-1622, 
published at Amsterdam in 1946 by P. N. 
van Kampen & Zoon. 

Several new British cartographic publi- 
cations feature map records for specific 
counties. Catalogue of Maps in the Essex 
Record Office 1566-1855 was published in 
1947 by the Essex County Council, Chelms- 
ford. It is edited by F. G. Emmison with 
a foreword by Edward Lynam. A number 
of colored and black and white map 
reproductions illustrate the book. 

The introduction to the Essex Catalogue 
and all the colored and half-tone plates 
are published as a separate volume entitled 
The Art of the Map-Maker in Essex, 1566- 
1860 (Essex County Council, 1947). 

Another catalog of county maps is 
Leicestershire Maps, a Brief Survey, by Basil 
L. Gimson and Percy Russell (Leicester, 
Edgar Backus, 1947). It lists maps cover- 
ing the period 1576 to 1901. There are 
11 half-tone reproductions. 

A publication dealing with American 
cartographic history is Ola Apenes’ Mapas 
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antiguos del Valle de Mexico (Mexico, Uni- 
versidad Nacional Aut6énoma de México, 


Instituto de Historia, 1947). It includes 
descriptions and half-tone reproductions 
of 43 maps. 

A new bibliographical aid to the study 
of geography and cartography is the Index 
to the Geographical Review Volumes XXVI- 
XXXV, 1936-1945, published by the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society of New York 
(1947). 

Chauncy D. Harris and Jerome D. Fell- 
man have compiled A Comprehensive Check- 
list of Serials of Geographic Value. Part I. 
Geographic Serials Proper (Department of 
Geography, University of Chicago, 1949), 
This mimeographed publication includes 
1,024 titles and is described as “‘a Chicago- 
centered union list indicating the complete 
holdings of the University of Chicago 
Library (with call numbers) and the hold- 
ings of other libraries insofar as necessary 
to obtain a complete set of each listed 
serial.” 

Published early in 1949 was the first 
number of the new Bubliographie carto- 
graphique internationale 1946-1947 (Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1949). It was issued under 
the auspices of the Comité National 
Frangais de Géographie and the Inter- 
national Geographical Union. M. Foncin 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale and P. 
Sommer of the Université de Paris are the 
editors. Collaborators in Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Sweden, and Switzerland contributed to 
the bibliography. With the assistance of 
representatives from other countries it is 
hoped to expand future numbers. 


WALTER W. Rustow and Staff 
of the Division of Maps 
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